47th ANNUAL COVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 23-27, 1954 


There are many and varied opinions as 
to how a convention should be reported, 
especially one of such mammoth propor- 
tions as the National Canners Associa- 
tion and its allied associations, which 
annually play host to upwards of 20,000 
business men. Without exaggeration, this 
annual conclave, the largest of its kind 
in the world, puts a three-ring circus to 
shame. By actual count, on Frday, Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday, there were a 
total of 24 business sessions, lasting two 
hours or more, to which the writer 
wanted to give his personal attention. 
Then there were breakfasts, luncheons, 
smaller group meetings, the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Exhibition (in 
which we should like to live just one time 
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for There were social 
rings and entertainments galore, 
million and one people we wanted 
nsnlt with to broaden, as it were, 
ucation and visit with friends. So 
is report could take a thousand 

‘ shapes. In personal conversa- 
tion, and correspondence, readers tell us 
preter this businesslike, condensed- 
reading type of report. It is a 

! satisfaction to us to make it 

to the industry (in the mails) 
days after the close of the con- 
That isn’t a record, since we 
doing it for years, but it is a 
One thing is certain, it would 
to impossible to do this without 


about a week). 
prathe 


and 


have heen 
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the whole hearted support of the various 
association pressrooms. They do a re- 
markable job and are extremely coopera- | 
tive. Our one regret is that we are not 
able to provide a better report of the 
Raw Products Sessions. In this our 
hands are tied. This is the one area in 
which the press does not receive coopera- 
tion. 

In this column of the issue reporting 
the 1953 Convention, statement was made 
that Mr. Free’s suggestion that the Asso- 
ciation consider the advisability of an 
Association sponsored publicity program 
“may have been one of the most impor- 
tant actions of the Convention.” By all 
odds, the action of the 1954 Board ap- 
proving the recommendations of Mr. 
Free’s Committee, and appropriating 
$150,000 from the 1953 surplus to acti- 
vate the program with professional help, 
was far and away the most important 
item of business of the 1954 Convention. | 
Mr. Free’s report was given in full in the | 
February 1 issue of this publication. The 
presentation of the program, which will 
be administered by Dudley, Anderson 
and Yutzy, is reproduced in this issue. 
(See page 9.) While this was actually 
presented to the Board of Directors, it 
is placed in this position just prior to 
the Marketing Sessions, in order to group 
all of the material pertinent to the one 
subject. Just so, the Canning Problems 
Conferences are grouped. 

Readers will want to file this issue for 
future reference. We recommend, for 
particular attention: the Crowell-Collier 
report by Mr. Robinson; in the Market- 
ing Session, the “Life” magazine presen- 
tation; the coming second revolution by 
Mr. Weiss; the address by Mr. Weix of 
Oconomowoc, and the talk by General 
Waldron, announcing procurement plans 
for the armed forces. The addresses by 
NCA Counsel on the future of food 
standardization, and the status of pesti- 
cide legislation are must reading. The 
Canning Problems Conferences on can- 
nery boiler operations, filling problems, 
radiation sterilization, and enzyme re- 
generation, were highly interesting and 


should prove helpful. 


Orchids to the Brokers for two very} 
helpful and informative “How To Do” 


“Forums on retail merchandising prac- 
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tices by brokers themselves, and what 
the broker should do by representatives 
of principals and customers. Again we 
say it’s regrettable that the brokers’ 
meeting and the canners’ meeting were 
held on the same day, for many canners 
would profit by attending sessions of this 
kind. Yet from a practical standpoint, 
it’s hard to say where the brokers would 
have put the canners, unless it would be 


on the roof; the brokers literally jammed 
the huge Convention Hall. Perhaps the 
most logical solution is a careful reading 
of the digested reports in this issue. 


Actually in reporting the brokers’ 
meeting, we have not done justice to the 
real feature of the meeting, which was 
the Robinson-Patman Act, so_ ably 
handled by Congressman Patman him- 
self, and NFBA Council Paul Myers. As 
mentioned above, this report is essentially 
a digest and summary for quick reading, 
and these addresses were handled in that 
manner. However, because of the im- 
portance of the issue the address of Mr. 
Myers will be reproduced in full in an 
early issue. It’s significant, we think, 
that every major association in Atlantic 
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City had something to say about the © 
Robinson-Patman Act — except NCA. 
That Association and the NAWGA, 
which made a statement—if it may be so 
called (see page 56), is in much the same 
position as the young lady horrified at 
feeling her panties slip to her knees, 
didn’t know whether to pull them up or 
step out and run. 


In commemoration of the Golden An- 
niversary of the Brokers Association, 
this is the time and place for a pat on 
the back. This publication has been doing 
just that since it vigorously campaigned 
to help form the Association 50 years 
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ago, and we remain of the firm opinion 
that the food broker represents the most 
effiective and economical method of sell- 
ing canned foods. 

Many, many names could be mentioned 
here—J. M. and Paul Paver, A. L. North, 
Fred Dutton, Walter Frost, Joseph Kline, 
H. A. N. Daily, and Paul Fishback to 
mention a few, who labored valiantly to 


establish Association membership as a 
mark of distinction and fair dealing. In 
the past 10 years the Association has 
perhaps experienced its greatest growth 
under the organizing genius of Watson 
Rogers. Without question, it is stronger 
today than ever before, and better pre- 
pared to do a top selling job for the 
canning industry. 


ANNUAL MEETING—Part | 


10:00 A M. Saturday, January 23 


PRESIDING: Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., President National Canners Association 


GREETINGS TO THE 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


By ‘LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR. 


Saying that it was a privilege to wel- 
come the assembly to the 47th Annual 
Convention of the National Canners As- 
sociation, President Ratzesberger told 
the audience that unlike many other 
years when the program had been de- 
voted almost exclusively to war or emer- 
gency situations, this year, the sessions 
are geared to all phases of the business. 
He expressed sincere thanks for the op- 
portunity of serving as President, credit- 
ing the Association with a large share 
of the progress made over the years. He 
urged members to support personally, 
Association effort, at the same time pay- 
ing due credit to the capable, hard- 
working permanent staff. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Mr. Herbert J. Barnes, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, and 1951 
President of the Association, presented 
the following slate of officers and direc- 
tors, which was unanimously approved: 
President—E. E. Willkie, President, Pa- 
cific American Fisheries, Inc., Belling- 
ham, Washington; Vice-President — 
George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company, Portland, Maine; Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer—Carlos Camp- 
bell, Washington, D. C. 

26 new Directors were elected for a 
period of three years, while the terms of 
46 members of the Board were held over. 
New Directors are as follows: a 

Charles Alhadeff, Whiz Fish Products 
Co., Seattle, Wash. W. E. Beach, 
McKeon Canning Co., Inc., Burbank, 
Calif. A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray 
Packing Co. Div., Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. Thomas E. 
Evans, Reinbeck Canning Co., Reinbeck, 
Iowa. Peter Filice, Filice & Perrelli 
Canning Co., Inc., Richmond, Calif. Wal- 
ter Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, 
Mass. W. T. Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Perey W. Gould, Frank- 
lin Farms Products Co., Farmington, Me. 
John Hauser, C. H. Musselman Co., Big- 
lerville, Pa. John C. Hemingway, H. C. 
Hemingway & Co., Auburn, N. Y. W. D. 
Hooper, Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif. Leon C. Jones, J. R. Simplot Co., 
Caldwell, Idaho. F. Lowden Jones, Walla 
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Walla Canning Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
L. M. Jones, Washington Canners Coop- 
erative, Vancouver, Wash. Glenn Knaub, 
P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Ray 
Krier, Krier Preserving Co., Belgium, 
Wis. James B. Lane, Westgate-California 
Tuna Packing Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Claude Mershon, Fosgate Citrus Concen- 
trate Coop., Orlando, Fla. R. A. Moss, 
Woods Cross Canning Co., Clearfield, 
Utah. George O. Robey, Kemp Bros. 
Packing Co., Inc., Frankfort, Ind. John 
Seuerth, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich. William B. Swenger, St. Mary’s 
Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio. M. K. 
Tescher, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, 
Colo. G. A. Turmail, Bluffton Foods, 
Inc., Bluffton, Ind. Andrew Washburn, 
A. Washburn & Sons, Bloomington, II. 
S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & Son, 
Christiansburg, Va. 


NUTRITION AND YOUR HEALTH 


Summary of an Address by 
FREDERICK A. STARE, M.D. 


Dr. Stare is Professor of Nutrition 
and Chairman of the Department of Nu- 
trition, Harvard School of Public Health. 
More importantly to many in the audi- 
ence, he is the son of Fred Stare, 1945 
and 1946 President of the Association, 
so that these folks who have known the 
father so well, might well have been 
thinking of him and sharing with him 
in some measure at least, a feeling of 
fatherly pride. Father was sitting in the 
front row but for reasons best known to 
herself, mother had taken a place in the 
rear of the large auditorium. 


But Dr. Stare soon captured the un- 
divided attention of the audience on his 
own account. ... Within the past gener- 
ation the science of nutrition has made 
sound and stable advances. The knowl- 
edge has done much to improve the 
health of the nation, to provide better 
development of children, to maintain the 
health of the aged, even so, much re- 
mains to be done in nutrition. 

Scientists probably know more about 
the nutritive value of canned foods than 
any other types of foods, thanks to the 
National Canners - Association, “and I 
might add that the techniques of com- 
mercial canning have been so improved 
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in the last few decades that the nutri- 
tive values of many canned foods is actu- 
ally superior to that of many fresh foods, 
as ordinarily available to the consumer.” 

A number of ways in which the appli- 
cation of modern nutritional knowledge 
can improve the health of people were 
cited by Dr. Stare. 1—Prevention and 
treatment of overweight and obesity—by 
eating less one will actually live longer 
to eat more and more canned foods will 
be sold in the end; 2—Treatment of high 
blood pressure—low sodium diets and re- 
ducing diets are sometimes indicated; 
3 & 4—Treatment of atherosclerosis and 
heart disease—a generous protein intake 
and a low fat diet are cardinal points; 
5—Prevention of nutritional anemia and 
6— Tooth decay—adequate amounts of 
two minerals; in the case of anemia, 
iron; and for dental cares, fluorine plus 
a well balanced diet; 7—A healthier in- 
fancy and 8—A healthier childhood— 
improved growth and development in the 
pre-natal, infantile, pre-school, and ado- 
lescent years; 9—A healthier adulthood; 
and 10—A healthier old age. Good nutri- 
tion may spell the difference between 
years of doting senility and years of 
worthwhile living. 

Dr. Stare touched lightly on the re- 
search activities at Harvard: He ex- 
plained that there is also carried on an 
active program of nutritional education, 
cooperating with the American Medical 
Association, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company, U. S. Public Health , 


Service, and other agencies. A manual, 
film and slide have been prepared for the 
education of health officers, the school 
child and the general public. 

Dr. Stare expressed concern that in- 
dustry as a whole is not a very generous 
supporter of nutrition research, pointing 
out that university incomes from endow- 
ment and private foundation has dwin- 
dled rapidly. 
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DR. FREDERICK A. STARE 


Professor of Nutrition 
Harvard University 


SUMMARY OF AN ADDRESS 


By THE HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY 
Secretary, of Health, Education 
and Welfare 


The Department is concerned, as you 
are, with food sanitation, chemical addi- 
tives to food products, pesticides and 
many other associated problems. 

As an industry which requires large 
quantities of pure water, you share with 
us a concern for the many problems of 
water pollution in America. ... “the 
records of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration indicate that some of the chemi- 
cal additives that have been proposed 
for food have been unsafe, even in small 
amounts. I am glad to say that none 
has involved canned foods.” 

Mrs. Hobby thanked the industry for 
its support last year of the principle of 
factory inspection. 

Standard making procedure has been 


- criticized as being slow and cumbersome. 


First priority must be given to matters 
affecting health, for example, Food and 
Drug recently held hearings to develop 
more satisfactory labeling of special 
dietetic foods prescribed for persons on 
low alt diets ... the Hale Bill is caleu- 
ale’ to shorten the standard setting 
‘cure, and is, therefore, supported 
Department. Under this Bill, 
‘carings would open, there would 
be an agreed position on the 
facts, and hearings would then 

o the controversial issues. 
‘obby paid high tribute to the 
or its efforts to inform the con- 
it the varied uses and nutri- 
‘e of canned foods. “In nutri- 
medicine, quackery thrives on 
It is dispelled only by educa- 
work being carried on by your 
and home economists, marks, 


ion, a genuine contribution to 
and well being of the Ameri- 
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ANNUAL MEETING—Part Il 


2:00 P. M. Saturday, January 23 


PRESIDING: Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., President National Canners Association 


WHAT THE AMERICAN 
HOUSEWIFE THINKS OF 
CANNED FOODS 


Summary of an address by 


RAYMOND A. ROBINSON 
Director of Research, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


A report of a market survey author- 
ized by the special NCA Committee in- 
vestigating ways and means of promot- 
ing increased public acceptance of canned 
foods. The survey of 2500 U. S. famili- 
lies was conducted by a veteran staff of 
Crowell-Collier investigators during the 
week of October 26, 1953. Housewives in 
68 communities, ranging from metro- 
politan centers like New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, down to small towns 
of 2500 population, were interviewed in 
their homes. The survey avoided inac- 
curacies due to faulty memory by asking 
housewives about their use of foods 
“yesterday”, and all of the interviews 
were conducted in a seven-day period. 


The investigators held that on an aver- 
age day 91.3 percent of the families 
served vegetables in some form—75.9 
percent fresh vegetables (potatoes 51.7 
percent, tomatoes 14.5 percent, carrots 
12.7 percent) — 34.6 percent served 
canned vegetables (peas 10.5 percent, 
corn 7.3 percent, stringbeans 5.4 percent, 
tomatoes 3.8 percent) — 14.1 percent 
frozen vegetables (peas 4.4 percent, lima 
beans 1.9 percent, stringbeans 1.6 per- 
cent, broccoli 1.5 percent), and 31.4 per- 
cent served vegetables in soups, stews, 
salads, ete. 

On an average day investigators found 
that 83.9 percent of the families served 
fruit in some form or another. In fresh 
form 70.6 percent (apples 44.2 percent, 
bananas 18.4 percent, oranges 14.7 per- 
cent, pears 11.2 percent). Canned fruits 
were served by 24.4 percent of the fam- 
ilies on an average day (peaches 7.9 per- 
cent, pineapple 4.6 percent, fruit cock- 
tail or salad 3.5 percent, pears 3.4 per- 
cent, applesauce 2.1 percent). 3.1 per- 
cent of the families served fruits in 
salads, mixed fruits, etc., while 1.4 per- 
cent served frozen fruits on an average 
day (strawberries 0.9 percent, peaches 
0.3 percent, grapefruit, raspberries, and 
all other 0.1 percent. each). 


In juices the investigators found that 
on an average day 68.7 percent of the 
families used juice in some form or 
other. Of these 34.3 percent served 
canned juice (tomato 10.5 percent, 
orange 8.2 percent, pineapple 4.9 per- 
cent, grapefruit 4.0 percent, prune 3.8 
percent). Frozen juice was served by 
26.9 percent (orange 24.1 percent, grape 


1.5 percent, grapefruit 0.8 percent). 
Fresh juice was served by 15.3 percent 
of the families (orange 11.1 percent, to- 
mato 1.8 percent). Frozen. juice and 
canned juice were about equally popular 
in the East, frozen 35.8 percent, canned 
36 percent, but canned juice still held a 
comfortable margin in other areas. In 
Central states canned 34, frozen 21.2; 
in the South, canned 33.2, frozen 24.9; 
in the West canned 32.8, frozen 21.5 per- 
cent of families using on an average day. 


By income groups the use of fresh 
vegetables decreased slightly as income 
increased, as did the use of canned vege- 
tables. The use of frozen vegetables, how- 
ever, was in inverse ratio to this trend, 
but 7.4 percent of the lower income 
group using them, while 26.9 percent of 
the higher income group used frozen 
vegetables. 


The use of fresh and frozen fruits in- 
creased as income increased, while the 
use of canned fruit increased from 20.4 
percent in families with an income of 
under $3,000, to 26.0 percent in the 
$3.000 to $5,000 group, 29.2 percent in 
the $5,000 to $7,000 income group, fell 
off to 26.9 percent in the $7,000 to 
$10,000 income group, and still further 
to 22.1 percent in the $10,000 and over 
income group. 

The use of frozen juice increased 
steadily from 17.3 percent in the low 
income group to 41.5 percent in the 
$10,000 and over income group. The use 
of canned juice increased from 33.6 per- 
cent in the low income group, to 36.1 
per cent in the $5,000 to $7,000 group, 
fell off slightly to 35.2 percent in the 
$7,000 to $10,000 group, and further to 
32.6 percent in the $10,000 and over 
group. 


FREQUENCY OF SERVING 


Investigators found that 15.5 percent 
of the families interviewed served canned 
vegetables every day during the week 
of October 26, 18.4 percent from 5 to 6 
days, 26.4 percent from 3 to 4 days, 21.5 
percent 1 to 2 days, and 18.2 percent 
didn’t serve canned vegetables at all 
during the week. 

In canned fruits 10.3 percent had 
served them every day that week, 12.1 
percent from 5 to 6 days, 24.8 percent 
3 to 4 days, 21.5 percent 1 or 2 days, 
and 31.3 percent not at all. 

In canned juices 17.8 percent every 
day, 16.9 percent 5 to 6 days, 19 percent 
3 to 4 days, 11 percent 1 to 2 days, and 
35.3 percent not at all. 


OPINIONS 


As between fresh and canned 55.9 per- 
cent liked fresh vegetables better, 9.8 
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percent canned better, 30.6 percent both 
the same, and 3.7 percent didn’t know. 

Fruits, 55.4 percent liked the fresh 
better, 14.5 percent the canned better, 
25.3 percent both the same, and 4.8 per- 
cent didn’t know. 

Comparing the price of fresh and 
canned 21.3 percent thought fresh less 
expensive, 30.3 percent considered canned 
less expensive, 15.8 percent thought the 
price about equal, 20.8 percent said price 
varies by season, and 11.8 percent didn’t 
know. 

In fruits 21.9 percent considered fresh 
less expensive, 28.8 percent canned, 13.8 
percent both the same, 22.6 percent 
varies by season, and 12.9 percent didn’t 
know. 

In comparing the quality of canned 
and frozen vegetables, 47.5 percent 
thought frozen better, 18.8 percent pre- 
ferred canned, 21.3 percent both the 
same, and 12.4 percent didn’t know. 

In fruits, 29.5 percent considered 
canned better than the frozen, 28.5 per- 
cent preferred frozen, 18.4 percent both 
the same, and 23.6 percent didn’t know. 

Comparing the price of canned and 
frozen, 5.4 percent thought frozen vege- 
tables less expensive, 60 percent canned, 
12.8 percent both the same, 1.7 percent 
said the relationship varies by season, 
and 20.1 percent didn’t know. 

Also 5.4 percent thought frozen fruits 
less expensive, 52.1 percent canned, 9.6 
percent both the same, 2.1 percent varies 
by season, 30.8 percent didn’t know. 


INFLUENCING FACTORS 


Brand was named as the most impor- 
tant factor influencing these housewives 
in buying fruits and vegetables (53.8 
percent). Price (26.0 percent) was the 
next most influential factor, followed by 
size of can (11.5 percent), information 
on label (5.8 percent), grocer’s recom- 
mendation (1.0 percent). 


REASONS FOR INFREQUENT 
SERVING 


It will be noted that a total of 39.7 
percent of the housewives interviewed 
served canned vegetables less than 2 days 
a week. These were asked why. 17.8 
percent said they preferred fresh vege- 
tables, 9.6 percent frozen vegetables, 11.5 
percent that they only served canned if 
they can’t get fresh, 4.4 percent said 
fresh tastes better, and 4.3 percent said 
frozen tastes better, 3.8 percent said 
fresh are more nutritious, 4.4 percent 
said they just don’t like canned vege- 
tables, 5.8 percent used home canned 
vegetables, 4.7 percent said canned vege- 
tables too expensive. 

52.8 percent served canned fruits 2 
days or less during the week of October 
26. Asked why, 22.1 percent preferred 
fresh, 11.8 percent only served canned 
when fresh not available, 2.1 percent 
thought fresh more nutritious, 1.9 per- 
cent had lots of fresh fruit on hand. 
Only 2.8 percent prefer to serve frozen 
fruits, but 5.1 percent dislike the taste 


of canned, 3.6 percent don’t use canned 
(no specific reason), 3.7 percent too 
sweet and fattening, 12.5 percent use 
home canned fruits, 6.1 percent thought 
too expensive, 4.6 percent use other des- 
serts, 3.4 percent don’t like fruit in 
general. 

46.3 percent of the families interviewed 
served canned juices 2 days or less dur- 
ing the week of October 26. Asked why, 
16.2 percent preferred frozen juices, 5.8 
percent said frozen tastes better, 15.7 
percent prefer fresh juice, 2.5 percent 
said fresh tastes better, 1.2 percent fresh 
more nutritious, 9.7 percent don’t like 
juices in general, 5.6 percent thought 
them too expensive, 3.9 percent prefer 
fruit to juice, 2.1 percent allergic to 
certain kinds. 


MARKETING THE JOB AHEAD 


From an address by 
JOHN H. DAVIS 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Top billing is being given at this con- 
vention to a discussion of marketing. 
The canning industry, and in fact all 
agriculture is faced today with a job 
of doing something about marketing. 
They’ve learned a great deal about the 
job of production, and all of its diffi- 
culties, but we have not kept pace in 
finding new and expanded markets for 
all of the products we have perfected. 

In agriculture we are moving rapidly 
toward increased specialization and in- 
creased commercialization, both in pro- 
duction and marketing. This trend has 
not been confined to farmers. The Amer- 
ican consumer continues to demand and 
buy increased services including the in- 
creased processing of food products. 
Apparently consumers want food prod- 
ucts as nearly ready to eat as possible. 

The canning industry has been devot- 
ing a great deal of attention and effort 
and resources to the promotion of its 
products in the domestic lines. I am 
especially interested in what you in the 
industry, and we in the department can 
do to develop increased outlets beyond 
our borders. The Department has been 
doing everything possible to urge Euro- 
pean countries and particularly Great 
Britain, to open up their markets to 
United States canned fruits. We want to 
do anything that can be done to assist 
in developing foreign markets, short of 
governmental trading. 

We must also keep production in a fair 
balance with demand. 

Acreage recommendations have been 
published separately for vegetables for 
processing. We believe this work in 
acreage recommendations is one of the 
best methods found to keep the supply 
of the various vegetable crops in line 
with market demand. Suggestions for 
54 will be available in the near future. 

With respect to a set-aside program— 
there is no shortage of any particular 
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canned fruit or vegetable. In fact, we 
are on the long side in a few instances. 
In view of this, it seems a bit of a para- 
dox for the Department to be on the one 
hand requiring a processor to set aside 
specified commodities for government 
use, and on the other hand be confronted 


with the problem of finding a market for ~ 


excess supplies ... greater use of the 
standards and inspection service should 
be of great value in expanding markets 
.. marketing research will be continued 
and expanded under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


There are requests from time to time 
for the use of marketing agreement pro- 
grams for commodities not now per- 
mitted under the statute. This raises the 
question as to the desirability of extend- 
ing the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 


ment Act, for example, to fruits and | 


vegetables for processing. But we recog- 
nize that there are problems involved in 
deciding just how this could and should 
be done. The problem stems largely from 
the fact that in this case the parties 
regulated are the processors, not the pro- 
ducers, though the producers would also 
need to share in the burden of any regu- 
lation designed to adjust the supply of 
the raw product to demand. 

We in the Department are hopeful that 
producers and processors can reconcile 
their views to the end that the limita- 
tions of the present statute may be e!imi- 
nated or, at least, reduced. We need to 
discuss this subject further with pro- 
ducer and processor groups, and it is our 
intention to do so. We stand ready to 
work with your organization on this 
problem at any time. 

The major objective of a marketing 
agreement program is to facilitate or- 
derly marketing and improve prices to 
producers with parity being the goal. 
For fruits, especially, raw product prices 
have been varying considerably from 
year to year, depending upon the supply 
of fruit. As you would expect, prices in 
years of heavy supply are often sub- 
stantially below parity, as contrasted to 
years of normal or short supply, when 
prices are usually near the parity level. 
Oranges, grapefruit, and a few other 
products are exceptions. The prices of 
these have continuously been below the 
parity level. Prices for vegetables for 
processing over the last several years 
have been more stable, with last year’s 
contracts averaging about parity or some 
better for the main crops. 

It is our belief that marketing agree- 
ment programs should be available where 
they can be utilized to advantage. It is 
not wise or expedient to develop a par- 
ticular program for the benefit of one 


group at the expense of another. It is 7 


our hope that producers and processors 
can find a middle ground toward which 
the efforts of all may be directed. De- 


spite your previous or present views, 


your cooperation in objectively consider- 
ing the role of such programs as an aid 
in stabilizing—and I submit, not con- 
trolling—the marketing of a commodity 
is solicited in all seriousness. 


February 8, 1954 
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ANNUAL MEETING - Part Il—continued 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


By HENRY P. TAYLOR, Chairman 


By unanimous approval the member- 
ship expressed appreciation to Louis 
Ratzesburger, Jr., the National Canners 
Association’s Staff, Guest Speakers, and 
Allied Trade for their contributions to 
the membership during the _ year, 
and the Convention itself. The assem- 
bly stood in solemn memory of Wil- 
liam Bewley, Daniel D. Conway, 
Benjamin L. Cooley, Daniel Woods 
Creeden, A. F. Dreyer, G. R. Garrotson, 
John S. Gibbs, Walter J. Kemp, Frank 
H. Langsenkamp, Sr., Glen F. Mason, 
Arthur E. Nash, Fern L. Shannon, O. 
Eugene Shostrom, Ausley O. Stephens, 
Henry Porterfield Taylor, Jr., Ralph 
Tratt, Leonard E. Wood, and Paul 
Wormser. 


Other Resolutions included: 


FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS— 


Experience has repeatedly demonstrated 
that that complex problems of planning 
the production and marketing of canned 
foods are best resolved in the American 
tradition of free enterprise, competitive 
incentive, and imaginative, individual 
business resource. To substitute govern- 
ment marketing orders, controlling pro- 
duction and distribution, would be to dis- 
service both agriculture and the canning 
industry. To regiment processing against 
the judgment and without the consent of 
these regulated is unsound, unfair, and 
undemocratic. This Association unalter- 
ably opposes any extension to canning 
crops of involuntary licenses or com- 
pulsory marketing orders under the fed- 
eral Agricultural Marketing Act or any 
comparable stature. 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT — 


Current international and domestic con- 
ditions warrant reiteration of the can- 
ning industry’s firm conviction that effec- 
tive government procurement of canned 
foods—on which our armed forces are 
so vitally dependent—should be grounded 
on governmental recognition of certain 
principals. An equitable sharing of the 
responsibilitiy for military supply among 
all members of the industry is a desirable 
element of a fair program. Procurement 
procedures should be impressed with the 
principle of maximum conformity to the 


commercial buying and selling practices 
normally prevailing in the industry. 
There should be equal and non-conflicting 


application of the national labor laws to 


) both civil and military production. All 


ciples 


procurement procedures should embrace 


) 4 consisteney of pattern and a continuity 


of operation sufficient to permit a ready 


| transition to periods of greater or lesser 


military need. Legislative enactments 
and administrative regulations which fail 
to accord full recognition to these prin- 
constitute impediments to the 
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efficient fulfillment by the canning in- 


dustry of its manfest obligation to the 
defense needs of the nation. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR 
Taylor & Caldwell 
Walkerton, Virginia 


INTERSTATE BARRIERS BY PAR- 
TICULARIZED STATE REQUIRE- 
MENTS—Consumer interest in both ef- 
fective competition and the widest avail- 
ability of all food products necessitates 


that any informatively labeled whole- 
some food be permitted to be sold freely 
throughout the United States. State or 
local regulation that imposes require- 
ments needlessly extending the adequate 
protections afforded by federal law 
serves only to hamper and to impede the 
free interstate distribution of canned 
foods. The National Canners Association 
urges upon all state legislatures, admin- 
istrative agencies, and local officials 
these paramount consumer interests. Any 
regulation that specifies particularized 
labeling requirements, or prohibits in- 
gredients authorized by federal law, or 
standardizes products to reflect local 
preferences, inescapably creates unwar- 
ranted interstate barriers and defeats the 
interests of consumers, canners, and 
growers alike. 


FOOD STANDARD PROCEDURE — 


Historically, the canning industry has 
enthusiastically sponsored the promulga- 
tion of reasonable federal standards of 
identity, minimum quality, and fill of 
container where necessary in the inter- 
est of consumers. To this end the in- 
dustry endorses the pending Congres- 
sional proposal to simplify the standard- 
making procedure and to limit public 
hearings to controversial issues. On reg- 
ulartory proposals predicted on disputed 
questions of fact or assorted opinion, to 
which timely objection is made, the in- 
dustry reasserts its conviction that the 
statutory safeguards of a public hearing 
and the verification through cross-exam- 
ination of both fact and opinion are es- 
sential to the reasonableness of any reg- 
ulation to be issued under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


A Continuing Consumer Relations & 
Marketing Program For NCA 


Presented to the N.C.A. Board by 
George Anderson and Don Callahan 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 
and Don White, Don White, Inc. 


FOREWORD 


In December 1953 Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy was commissioned to prepare a 
program designed to accelerate and 
maintain canned foods consumption, In- 
tensive investigation and exploration of 
the problem since that time has corrob- 
orated the evident statistical facts—that 
the canned foods industry as a whole is 
in a healthy condition. 


The objective of the program outlined 
on following pages, then, is not to “put 
out a fire” but to strengthen the indus- 
try’s position in the marketplace and to 
create in the consumer or housewife a 
lasting awareness and appreciation of 
canned foods in the daily buying and 
preparation of meals in her home. 


THE SEVEN VIRTUES OF 
CANNED FOODS 


The beginning of any sound consumer 
relations program must be an analysis 
of the product itself . . . the virtues or 
characteristics that warrant consumer in- 
terest and purchase. These virtues must 
be the foundations upon which the pro- 
gram is built, the desirable character- 
istics that through constant exposure 
must be linked with the product until the 
consumer has an automatic attitude and 
preference for the product .. . in this 
case canned foods in general. 

Among others, canned foods have these 
seven basic virtues: Economy, Nutrition, 
Variety, Availability, Safety, Conveni- 
ence, Time-Saving. 
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CONSUMER RELATIONS & MARKETING—continued 


PRESENT CONSUMER ATTITUDE 


Indications are that the housewife is 
vaguely aware of all seven virtues or 
reasons for buying canned foods .. . is 
definitely aware of their convenience and 
time-saving. 

This fact is specifically borne out by 
the rapid and constant increases in sale 
of products such as canned meats and 
concentrated orange juice. It is generally 
borne out by the most recent study of 
consumer buying habits of canned foods 
which show that the younger housewife 
today buys more canned foods than the 
older housewife. 

Recent U. S. Department of Commerce 
statistics show that 49.8% of women 
under the age of 35 work full time; 25% 
of all women work at least part of the 
time. We believe this is the answer, in 
large part, to the historically-unusual 
situation of the younger housewife ac- 
counting for a major segment of canned 
foods purchases. 

The working housewife just doesn’t 
have time ... she buys canned foods pri- 
marily because they are time-saving and 
convenient to use. Conversely, the older 
housewife is not faced with the pressure 
of time-saving; has the opportunity to 
freely exercise her attitudes and condi- 
tioned preferences in selection of foods 
for her family. 


CANNED FOODS HAVE 
NO PRESTIGE! 


Many companies and organizations in 
the canned foods industry and allied in- 
dustries are conducting effective con- 
sumer publicity programs on their own 
specific products. For instance, the Na- 
tional Canners Association program con- 
ducted by Katherine Smith is extremely 
effective in its objectives which embrace 
the seven virtues of canned foods. 

One all-important element is lacking in 
industry consumer relations . . . canned 
foods have no prestige. 

Canned foods are not served proudly 

. they are served because they are 
convenient and time-saving. This same 
attitude is reflected by restaurants and 
hotels. Few, if any, proudly list canned 
foods on their menus, 

Canned foods are not considered by the 
consumer to be quality foods ... they 
are convenient foods. 


A PRESTIGE CONSUMER 
RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


It is our recommendation that in build- 
ing greater consumer acceptance and 
purchase of the canning industry’s prod- 
ucts there must be a consumer relations 
program to clothe canned foods with 
prestige. 

We are indeed fortunate that the in- 
dustry’s products are convenient and 
time-saving and that for these reasons 
there is little resistance on the part of 
the younger housewife. But does she 
serve canned foods to her guests at Sun- 


day dinner as she uses them during the 
working week? Does the older house- 
wife buy fewer canned foods because she 
is ashamed of being a “can opener 
cook”? 


DR. HOWARD L. STIER, Director 
Division of Statistics 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


We think so. A program designed to 
build prestige into the seven canned food 
virtues can strengthen the housewife’s 
attitude in favor of canned food at the 
point of sale and result in increased pur- 
chases of the eanning industry’s prod- 
ucts. 


PRESTIGE PROGRAM THEMES 


The themes of a canned foods prestige 
program are endless; should stress the 
industry’s continuing research and prod- 
uct development; the role of canned foods 
in the American way of life; the import- 
ance of the canning industry in the na- 
tion’s food and agricultural economy. But 
spearheading and dominating the pro- 
gram in its continuing development 
should be the fact that the canning in- 
dustry provides a servant in every home. 


There has been only one instance of 
consumer exposure to this theme during 
the past two years. This quotation from 
an article in Cosmopolitan Magazine in 
January 1952 best expresses the objec- 
tive: 


“Symbol of the new-style gourmet- 
cook is the can opener. At one time a 
badge of shame, hallmark of the lazy 
lady and the careless wife, today the 
can opener is a magie wand, The new 
gourmet ... you and you... looks at 
it this way: Other people have the re- 
sponsibility for the selection, cleaning 
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and preliminary preparation of my 7 


raw materials. When I ply my busy 
little can opener, I move onto the scene 
as a chef does after a corps of kitchen 
helpers have done the scullery chores, 
Armed with a can opener, I become the 
artist-cook, the master, the creative 
chef.” 
The canning industry needs more and 
more of this in every magazine and 
newspaper, on every television and radio 


station in the country. Projection of this | 


theme should be a continuing activity in 
conduct of the prestige program. 


THE NATIONAL CANNED 
FOODS CONFERENCE 


We recommend, also, the creation of 


the National Canned Foods Conference, 
This will be a prestige-building yearly 
meeting of the canning industry with 


about 200 food editors from leading na- * 


tional, sectional and farm magazines, 
newspapers and national press  syndi- 
cates, local and network television and 
radio broadcasters. 

The National Canned Foods Confer- 
ence would be held annually in conjune- 
tion with the National Canners Conven- 
tion in whatever city the Convention 
occurs. If the Convention continues to 
alternate between Atlantic City and Chi- 
cago, it would provide an opportunity for 
attendance by Eastern and National con- 
sumer opinion leaders one year and 
Western and National the next year. 

The program of the National Canned 
Foods Conference would be a combina- 
tion of lectures by industry experts and 
panel discussions of industry spokesmen 
with selected food leaders. Sessions could 
include: 


The history and romance of the can- | 


ning industry. 

The canning process ... from seed to 

can, including a guided tour of Can- 

ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion exhibits. 

A product cutting and quality session. 

Contributions of the canning industry 

to the historical growth and develop- 

ment of the United States. 

Newest nutritional research findings. 

Consumer attitudes toward quality, 

flavor, convenience, can sizes, economy, 

ete. 

The National Canned Foods Conference 
would comprise at least one day of lec- 
tures and panel discussions peaked with 
a gourmet canned foods luncheon which 
would demonstrate the prestige theme 
of the consumer relations program. 


WHAT IS TODAY’S RETAILER 
ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CANNED FOODS? 


An integral part of any consumer re!a- 
tions program is analysis and action at 
the point of sale. 

No matter how well the consumer ‘s 
indoctrinated, if the product is not 
readily available and adequately dis- 
played in variety at the point of sale, 
neither the final action of planned pur- 
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CONSUMER RELATIONS & MARKETING—continued 


chase nor the emotional reaction of im- 
pulse buying happens. 

To strengthen the canned foods posi- 
tion in the market place and to create a 
healthy climate for canned foods at the 
point of sale is the accompanying objec- 
tive of our overall consumer relations 
program. 

Details of our research and recommen- 
dations will be found on the pages that 
follow. 


WHERE ARE CANNED FOODS IN 
TODAY’S RETAIL REVOLUTION? 


We are witnessing a very real revolu- 
tion in food distribution and in retail 
store operation, a revolution that re- 
quires day to day defense of your prod- 
ucts, your production and distribution 
methods, and your consumer franchises. 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of items sold in today’s 
modern super market. Super Market 
Institute reports minimum inventories 
of 3000 items per store, up to 8000 for 
the largest outlets. 


Shelf space devoted to canned foods 
has been shrinking for the past 20 years. 
Recently IGA, in the blueprints for 37 of 
their newest and most modern super 
markets, allowed only 10 percent of floor 
space for canned foods. 

Shelf location of canned foods is suf- 
fering from the inroads of higher gross 
profit specialty items and from the con- 
stant high pressure merchandising ef- 
forts of the manufacturers of competing 
items, 

Too much emphasis has been placed on 
sales per square foot, profit per square 
foot, gross profit, and misleading sales 
turnover figures. There is a serious lack 
of accurate NET profit information 
about canned foods among your retail 
customers, 

In today’s retail revolution, there is no 
interest in promoting canned foods. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING AMONG 
DISTRIBUTORS? 


In the distributor field, particularly, 
the addition of non-food items, specialties 
and new food products has caused a fi- 
nancial squeeze on your customers and 
‘heir ability to carry adequate inven- 
‘ovies of all items. Operating capital 

‘ublished in 1940 cannot fill 1954’s 


k of canned food merchandising has 
more hand to mouth buying... 
ne resulting “out of stock” situation 
‘ost sales. 


Nl \ IS THE SITUATION AMONG 
BROKERS? 

itly it was reported that 75 per- 

of the so-called food brokers now 

non-food items, and more im- 

‘cry that at least 20 percent of 

‘rey income is derived from non-food 


“les 
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And this figure is not static. The 


trend is toward adding more and more 
non-food items, resulting in less and less 
sales time devoted to canned foods. 


GEORGE B. MORRILL, JR., Vice-President 
National Canners Association 
Burnham & Morrill Company 

Portland, Maine 


WHAT ARE CURRENT TRADE 
TRENDS WHICH AFFECT 
CANNED FOODS? 


From Fairchild Publications comes a 
national research project which reveals 
the attitudes of retailers in planning 
their 1954 merchandising programs. It 
shows where they plan to allocate less 
store space and what items they plan to 
expand in both inventory and store shelf 
space. Here is a digest of the findings: 


LESS SPACE 


coffee 

soap and detergents 
canned vegetables 
canned juices 

baby foods 

canned milk 

canned fruits 


MORE SPACE 


frozen foods 
paper products 
household supplies 
candy and gum 
pet foods 


A MARKETING PROGRAM FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


It is our recommendation that a mar- 
keting and merchandising program be 
conducted concurrently with the con- 
sumer relations program to build inter- 
est in canned foods in trade channels. 
This would be trade relations in its pur- 
est form, not built around promotion of 
a specific product but designed to estab- 


lish a better, or the right, atmosphere in 
which to do business. Establishing a 
better climate for selling canned foods 
will improve the industry’s relations 
with all segments of the trade. 


A marketing and merchandising pro- 
gram will create greater interest in. 
canned foods, their inherent qualities and 
consumer benefits, and more cooperation 
in their merchandising and display. 

Such a program will provide your 
customers in the food trade complete, 
adequate and correct information about 
canned foods. It will improve the atti- 
tudes and opinions of distributors and 
retailers about your industry and your 
products. 


COMPONENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


In the first place, a broad educational 

program at all levels of distribution is 
needed. This should include a prestige 
campaign in the trade similar to the con- 
sumer relations program. 
A cooperative program of sales training 
and merchandising information about 
canned foods at the retail store level is 
needed. We recommend that this be done 
with the help of operational committees 
from customer industries which would 
serve as a sounding board and planning 
group to advise in NCA merchandising 
activities. 


Also required is the collection and distri- 
bution of accurate, detailed and correctly 
analyzed information about canned foods. 
This should be disseminated on a continu- 
ing basis through manuals, brochures, 
portfolios, handbooks, broadsides and 
other material on canned foods and their 
marketing and merchandising potentials. 


HOW CAN THE ENTIRE BROKER, 
DISTRIBUTOR AND RETAIL FIELDS 
BE COVERED? 


A tremendous source of manpower is 
already available and waiting to be or- 
ganized and armed with material to tell 
the story of the canned foods industry. 
Thousands upon thousands of sales rep- 
resentatives and brokers can be joined 
together in the common interest and with 
the common goal of improving the indus- 
try’s position and helping to create a bet- 
ter climate for canned foods in the mar- 
ket-place now and in the future. 

The retail food field numbers some 
500,000 outlets but the great bulk of re- 
tail sales—80 percent, in fact—are made 
in only 20 percent of these stores. 
Around this hard core of retail volume 
can be built an effective canned foods 
marketing and merchandising program 
... and on a national basis. 

Trade studies have revealed that even 
further refinements can justifiably be 
made by working with the 16,000 super 
markets in the country which are the 
leaders in sales development, marketing 
and merchandising. These 16,000 key re- 
tailers will help establish patterns of 
canned food merchandising which can 
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CONSUMER RELATIONS & MARKETING—continued 


be applied throughout the entire retail 
field. 


Continuing success of an effective mar- 
keting and merchandising program will 
require facilities of a highly specialized 
nature. Such facilities should include a 
field force of merchandising and market- 
ing representatives who are regularly in 
contact with the retail food trade; sound 
and friendly working relationships es- 
pecially with large volume distributors; 
broad retail marketing experience with 
eanned foods and other grocery store 
products; recognized authority in the 
field of marketing research and sales 
analysis; and a record of proven per- 
formance in the successful merchandis- 
ing of canned and packaged food pro- 
ducts. 

Recognizing the importance of having 
access to such highly specialized facili- 
ties in connection with its work for im- 
portant clients in the food and grocery 
industry, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy ar- 
ranged a working relationship with the 
established merchandising and marketing 
firm of Don White, Inc. For NCA this 
activity will be personally planned and 
supervised by Don R. Callahan, head of 
DAY’S marketing and merchandising 
service. 

Having pioneered in food and grocery 
merchandising, audited features and 
marketing research, Don White, Inc. to- 
day operates nationally, with merchan- 
dising representatives in 137 of the most 
important trading areas in the United 
States, areas which account for 15 billion 
dollars or 38 percent of total U. S. food 
and grocery retail sales. 


This organization and its field repre- 
sentatives are in regular working con- 
tact each month with large-volume food 
and grocery chains, voluntary and co- 
operative groups and independent re- 
tailers in connection with display, mer- 
chandising, sales testing and research for 
some of the best known brands of leading 
U. S. processors and manufacturers. 


A 14-POINT PLAN OF IMMEDINATE 
ACTION 


1. Launch a continuing consumer rela- 
tions program to clothe canned foods 
with prestige. 

2. Begin a continuing consumer rela- 
tions program to strengthen appre- 
ciation of canned foods’ economy, 
nutrition, variety, time-saving, 
safety, availability and convenience. 

3. Create the National Canned Foods 
Conference as part of the 1955 NCA 
Convention program. 

4. Appoint an operations committee 
from the National Association of 
Food Brokers, National Association 
of Food Chains, National Association 
of Wholesale Grocers, Super Market 
Institute, U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and the Voluntary and 
Cooperative Groups. 


5. Activate a national marketing re- 
search organization to obtain accu- 
rate information from the trade. 

6. Prepare a merchandising manual 
based on research and on counsel of 
the operations committee. 

7. Arm NCA members’ sales _ repre- 
sentatives and brokers with the man- 
ual and other merchandising mate- 
rials. 

8. Inaugurate a continuing prestige 
publicity program in the trade press. 

9. Set up guide-post trade studies to 
improve retailer attitudes toward 
canned foods. 

10. Start a nationwide net profit retail 
trade study. 

11. Establish a speakers’ bureau and ar- 
range for appearances at national 
and regional food industry meetings. 

12. Form key retail outlet sales train- 
ing groups. 


13. Prepare and distribute trade infor- 
mation to NCA members. 

14. Produce and distribute regularly- 
scheduled newsletter to entire retail 
food field. 


The foregoing is our considered opin- 
ion and analysis of the combined needs of 
the canned foods industry in the year 
ahead and the years to come. Canned 
foods must be associated with prestige 
and pride, but must retain their unique 
qualities of convenience, economy and 
time-saving in the mind of the consumer, 
Canned foods must retain their basic 
economic status with the retailer in the 
face of perhaps more glamorous, higher- 
profit items that compete for the space 
and the attention of management at 
broker, distributor and retailer levels. 


Only with high-level planning and exe- 
cution in consumer and trade relations 
can the canned foods industry hope to 
retain the hard-won gains it has made 
through the years from the industry’s 
infancy and build for the future. 


MARKETING SESSIONS 


Sunday, January 24 & Monday, January 25 
PRESIDING: William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing Co., Inc. 


YOUR CUSTOMER TODAY— 
A STUDY OF THE CURRENT 
AMERICAN FOOD MARKET 


Summary of an address by 


CHARLES PEARSON 
Life Magazine 


In the past decade customers have in- 
creased by over 19 million, (14 million 
families). By July 1953 there were 65 
percent more children under 5 and 50 
percent more children 5 to 10, than in 
1940. Between 1940 and 1951 the number 
of first born children increased by 47 
percent, the number of second born by 
91 percent, third born 86 percent, and 
fourth born 61 percent. 


Major alteration in living standards 
measured in dollar value does not relate 
to new homes in the suburbs, to new 
television sets, to the 16 million new 
automobiles bought in the past three 
years, nor even to all of these combined. 
It is related rather to food. Americans 
are now giving about 30 percent of all 
their consumption expenditures to food. 
Only part of that increase is due to in- 
flation. More important is the fact that 
Americans are eating better than at any 
time in their history. In 1935 consumers 
spent about $13.7 billion for food. Since 
then the price of food has increased by 
130 percent and the population by al- 
most 25 percent. To eat as well today 
would cost about $40 billion, but food is 
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being consumed at the staggering rate 
of about $66% billion a year. The dif- 
ference of $26 billion may be considered 
an investment in better and more con- 
venient eating. 


DEMAND FOR CONVENIENCE 


Per capita consumption of flour and 
grain products is off by 13 percent from 
the 1935-39 averages, potatoes are off 
by 30 percent, but meat is up 21 percent, 
and vegetables 15 percent, eggs 42 per- 
cent, and dairy products 11 percent. 
Thus it is evident that the kind and 
quality of the food consumers are eating 
has changed—not the quantity. 


Per capita consumption of canned 
fruits is up to about 20 pounds. Yearly 
consumption of fruit juices is at about 
13 pounds per person. On the average, 
Americans are consuming a healthy 41 
pounds of canned vegetables yearly. 


The demand for cooking convenience 
has origins which are fairly obvious. The 
postwar rise in incomes has been accom- 
panied by a reduction in the time that 


home-makers can labor in their kitchens. \ 


About 30 percent of them hold full time 
jobs today, compared to only 24 percent 
in 1941. Furthermore the availability of 
maids, who might have solved the prob- 
lem in an earlier day, has been sharply 
curtailed. Consumers today are less con- 
cerned with reducing expenses than with 
reducing work in the kitchen. 
instead of getting a maid, or giving up 
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MARKETING SESSIONS—continued 


her job, the homemaker has let the food 
manufacturer and retailer do a lot of the 
work for her, Virtually all the food she 
buys today is prepackaged, and a sizable 
portion of it has been precooked and 
divided into portions as well. No longer 
are there jokes about young brides whose 
talents in the kitchen are limited to a 


- knowledge of the can opener. Home bak- 


ing of bread and home canning have be- 
come the hobbies of the leisured rather 
than the chores of the frugal. A quarter 
of the coffee sold in the U. S. today is 
soluble, and the proportion of “instant” 
is rising about 5 percent a year. More 
than half the chicken sold in the U. S. is 
precut. At the height of the fresh corn 
season, in August and September, the 
sales of canned corn dip by only 25 
percent. 


The upshot of all this is that the con- 
sumer’s fcod bill today includes a vastly 
increased component for “marketing 
charges”, that is the cost of getting the 
food from the farmer to him. It is not 
that there are more middlemen, but only 
that the middlemen are performing at 
the consumer’s insistence, a whole new 
range of fairly costly services. Market- 
ing charges have risen from 46c in 1945 
to 56c today, and the bite has been rising 
steadily. All of which calls for basic 
changes in selling strategy. A strategy 
directed to one class market of prosper- 
ous middle income people, family units 
with $4000 to $7500 in real disposable 
income, the number of which have in- 
creased by 44 percent since 1947, an in- 
come group that can be sold up. Years 
ago manufacturers couldn’t afford to 
make specialties because the market for 
them was too small. Today this new 
great middle income market has created 
a real demand for them. 


THE BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK FOR 1954 


From an Address by 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Director, Department of Economics, 
Dun & Bradstreet 


moderate jolt for the American 
conomy has been in the making for 
“omic, but we are likely to be spared most 
effects by the presence in 1954 of 
‘aordinary amount of so-called 
‘exibility—greatest in our his- 
this particular moment, and 
‘nan we are likely to enjoy for 
e to come. This derives from 
)voperties in the economic sys- 
work automatically against pre- 

vial yelical pressures, or “cyclical 
The adjustment process 
‘st summer and could conceiv- 
‘ts course while these features 
heir special strength. Compared 
“ ‘ine second quarter of 1953, the 
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WILLIAM A. FREE, President 
Hungerford Packing Co., Inc. 
Hungerford, Pa. 


fourth quarter of 1954 may be expected 
to be dotted with losses—most damaging 
in defense spending and inventory hold- 
ings, moderate in industrial equipment 
and personal consumption, and small in 
outlays for construction, both housing 
and business. This scale of values is in 
absolute amounts; relatively for con- 
sumer expenditures the decline would be 
trifling. It might not happen at all. And 
even the sensitive category of industrial 
plant and equipment investment in the 
fourth quarter of 1954 might not fall 
much more than 10 percent below that 
big quarter of last year. There will be 
offsets. State and local governments 
doubtless will intensify their efforts to 
make up arrearages in public works, 
institutions and roads, finances permit- 
ting. We will probably buy less of for- 
eign supplies because of slackening 
tempo, and they will keep on buying 
from us because of their need for our 
goods, and some strengthening of their 
monetary reserves. 


1954 REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE ARMED FORCES 


From an Address by 


BRIG. GEN. N. E. WALDRON 


Commanding General, QM Market 
Center System, Chicago, 


The Quartermaster Market Center 
System consists of a Headquarters lo- 
cated in Chicago and nine field Market 
Centers located in New York, Richmond, 
Columbia, Fort Worth, New Orleans, 
Denver, Seattle, Oakland and_ Los 
Angeles. In addition field buying offices, 
currently 18 in number, are established 
as required to accomplish field purchas- 


ing under the direction of the Market 
Centers. These offices are opened and 
closed seasonally or maintained on a 
permanent basis in accordance with the 
dictates of the purchasing missions and 
the economical use of personnel and 
funds. It was for these reasons that ail 
but two of the former canned fruit and 
vegetable Field Buying Offices will be 
closed as of 51 January this year. If and 
when they are again required for the 
1954 and subsequent programs, they wiil 
be reopened at locations as needed. 

The Market Center procedures devel- 
oped for perishables are entirely dif- 
ferent from those used under formal ad- 
vertising and Set-Aside yet they not only 
maintain the desirab.e features of open 
competition and complete records found 
in formal advertising, but they are also 
sufficientiy flexible to permit the appli- 
cation of business experience and judg- 
ment to rapidly changing market 
conditions. 

Also, the locations of the Headquarters 
and nine (9) Market Centers and the 
eighteen (18) subordinate field buying 
offices within the geographical areas of 
production and potential suppliers of 
food items permits a close working rela- 
tionship with vendors and contractors 
which was not possible under the pre- 
vious organization for canned food pur- 
chasing, where all contracts were pre- 
pared and administered in only three 
widely separated central purchasing 
offices. 

With a view to unifying these pro- 
cedures, the Market Center System, in 
September 1953, requested negotiation 
authority for all non-perishable items. 
This authority was granted in November 
of last year under the National Emer- 
gency authority of our procurement 
statute and has been employed on all 
non-perishable items since that date. 


NO SET-ASIDES 


In connection with the development of 
plans for procurement of canned fruits 
and vegetables from the 1954 packs, a 
meeting was held in Washington on De- 
cember 3, 1953, with the Industry 
Advisory Committee on Fruit and Veg- 
etable Canning. At the time of this meet- 
ing, the Quartermaster Corps was not 
certain as to the need for a continuation 
of the mandatory Set-Aside Order by 
the Department of Agriculture. Accord- 
ingly, this question was placed on the 
agenda for discussion. After full con- 
sideration of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations and further study, we have 
concluded that the program followed in 
obtaining canned fruit and vegetable 
supplies during the past emergency 
period of 1951, 1952 and 1953 is no longer 
necessary, since the emergency condition 
which prompted it no longer exists, and 
that to continue such a program is costly 
and not in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment nor to you as a taxpayer. For 
this reason we do not intend to ask for 
Set-Aside authority and instead will 
employ the NIP (Natice of Intent to 
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Purchase) system or procedure, which 
in a general way will apply to canned 
fruit and vegetable purchases as follows: 


NIP SYSTEM OR PROCEDURE 


Requirements, as received by the 
Chicago Headquarters from The Quart- 
ermaster General, will be evaluated for 
each individual item and sub-allocations 
made to the Market Centers of the Sys- 
tem on the basis of estimated potential 
production in their respective areas. In- 
dividual Market Centers will publish 
NIP’s covering quantities assigned to 
them with each Market Center mailing 
its NIP’s to potential suppliers listed on 
national mailing list, thus insuring com- 
plete national coverage and maximum 
competition. Mailing of NIP’s will be 
timed so as to permit their receipt by 
vendors in advance of the packing sea- 
son. This will alow the vendor adequate 
time to arrive at a factual offer. NIP 
closings will be timed so as to permit 
firm price quotations. Closings will also 
be timed so as to allow appropriate lead 
time to permit vendor to obtain packing 
supplies after awards have been deter- 
mined. Quotations will be submitted by 
prospective suppliers to the Market 
Center issuing the NIP, and after evalu- 
ation of all bids submitted, awards will 
be made by that Market Center to any 
low bidder located in its area. Awards 
made to low bidders located in other 
Market Center areas will be made by 
those respective Market Centers who 
will also prepare, issue, and administer 
the contracts pertinent thereto. 


We believe there are many advantages 
which will accrue in the adoption of this 
method, the most important of which 
are: Full nation-wide competition bid- 
ding for Government business will re- 
sult. This is always of prime importance 
in obtaining Government supplies at the 
lowest item cost to the taxpayer and 
cannot exist under a Set-Aside Program 
and use of letter contracts. We believe 
this close proximity to you as individual 
suppliers will substantially improve the 
already good Government-vendor rela- 
tionship. 

Considerable operational economy can 
be effected through the elimination of 
some field buying offices. 


Losses on claims will be reduced and 
minimized. Failure to accept quantities 
packed for the Government under letter 
contracts because of disagreement on 
price results in serious losses to the 
Government from claims arising out of 
special packing costs. 


It is recognized that exemption from 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act 
is a prerequisite to the application of 
this type of purchase program. Request 
for such exemption has, therefore, been 
made to the Secretary of Labor and it is 
expected that a favorable decision will 
be forthcoming in the near future. 
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The estimated requirements were an- 
nounced in pounds by the Defense De- 
partment and converted to standard 
cases by N. C. A. (80 pounds per case 
for vegetables and 45 pounds per case 
for fruits). 1953 Requirements (in cases) 
as announced at the Convention last 
year are shown for comparision. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Thousands of 24/2’s 

Item 1953 1954 
BORNE, 1,367 816 
272 
247 272 
Catsup, tomato ............... 834 431 
139 62 
441 — 
100 129 
2,000 1,750 
TOMRLO 389 208 

11,418 7,776 


CANNED FRUITS} 


Applesauce 457 214 
Cherries, sour ................ 225 65 
Cherries, sweet ............ 64 41 
Fruit cocktail ................ 327 367 
Juice, pineapple .......... 630* 
651 500 
463 801 
3,479 2,536** 


+ Requirements were announced for cit- 
rus juices at the ’53 Convention but 
not mentioned last week. 

* Basis 24/2’s. 

** Total does not include 630,000 24/2’s 
of pineapple juice. (579,000 last year.) 


THE COMING SECOND REVOLU- 
TION IN FOOD MARKETING 


From an address by 
E. B. WEISS 


Director of Merchandising, 
Gray Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Net profit percentage of the food super 
simply refuses to move up in a con- 
vincing way. This becomes particularly 
worrisome when we understand that the 
current net profit figure of the food 
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supers includes a whale of a lot of new 
nonfood lines on which these outlets are 
taking markups of 30 percent, and 40 
percent, and more. 


When any retailer concludes that he 
must place increasing dependence on new 
merchandise categories for a livable net 
profit, that does not bode too well for 
his traditional lines, in this case food. 
It doesn’t bode well for that retailer, 
Neither does it bode well for his sup- 
pliers, such as the canning industry. 


It is only human nature to give extra |_ 


attention to what is new. And when that 
something new apparently is the major 
source of net profit, then it surely will 
gobble up a store’s inventory dollar, pay- 
roll dollar, promotional dollar, out of all 
proportion to what it merits. That is 
exactly what nonfood in the food store 
is getting. 


Already, at least 20 percent of food 4 


supers are doing over 25 percent of this 
total volume in nonfoods. At the rate 
these outlets are turning to nonfoods, 
entirely too many supers will soon be 
crediting from 40 to 50 percent of their 
total dollar gross to nonfoods. 


It is significant and disturbing to note 
that a substantial percentage of the new 
food store units opened in the large 
shopping centers did not reach planned 
figures in the first year of operation. 

Yet the food super tends to conclude, 
on the basis of superficial figures, that 
from 50 to 75 percent of its total net 
profit comes from nonfood! The bald fact 
is that many, if not most, of the food 
super units that have gone overboard on 
new nonfoods show a poorer-than-aver- 
age net profit. 


FOODS NEGLECTED 


Because the food super is in love with 
nonfoods, it is: 

(1) Squeezing floor space formerly 
assigned to food—in order to make space 
for new nonfoods, or for expanded space 
for established nonfoods. Inasmuch as 
unseen is unsold under self-service, this 
squeezing of food hurts the canning in- 
dustry. Also, it is this space squeezing 
that contributes to out-of-stock and 
under-stock conditions, which hurt vol- 
umes fearfully. And new food items have 
a very tough job getting in because there 
just isn’t space. 

(2) The food super is giving nonfoods 
strategic floor locations formerly given 
to food almost automatically. 

(3) It is devoting its best brains, best 
energies, and “best’’ fmances to nonfoods. 


RESULTS OF NEGLECT 


(1) The food super is out-of-stock on | 


fast-moving food items to a degree that 
is truly amazing. 

Every check ever made into the out-of- 
stock situation in most food supers has 
revealed a condition bordering on chaos. 
It is especially damaging to the canned 
foods industry. 

Not one of our automobile manufac- 
turers could produce a car at present 
prices if their systems of inventory con- 
trol were as obsolete, as inefficient, and 
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MARKETING SESSIONS—continued 


as obviously suffering from every kind 
of neglect as is true of the inventory 
control of too many supers. 

Yet I have had the experience, in talk- 
ing to the top executives of one large 
chain about the out-of-stock problem, of 
being compelled to listen to them remark 
that “we can lick this problem if only 
we can make our store managers and 
personnel more alert.” 


How naive can one be? 


All the alertness in the world isn’t go- 
ing to make much of a dent in correct- 
ing the food super’s out-of-stock and 
under-stock problem—so long as all of 
the other factors remain in a medieval 
state. The bald fact is that store per- 
sonnel constitute the last link in this 
inventory problem. 


There is no question that the remark- 
able development of the electronic sci- 
ences, and particularly those fabulous 
developments that revolve around the 
electronic computer will profoundly revo- 
lutionize innumerable food super office 
functions. Inventory control is an office 
function. 


(2) The horrible blockade at the check- 
out gate is made still more horrible by 
the time required in checking out non- 
foods. 

(3) The food super is doing a poorer 
and poorer job of selling the full food 
requirements of each customer to the 
traffic in the store. 


NOT GETTING FULL POTENTIAL 


Let’s spend a bit of time with that 
third point. I have some startling sta- 
tistics on this point. 

(1) One large food chain gets only 
$7.31 weekly out of a total food expendi- 
ture of $19.16 by its “regular” cus- 
tomers. ‘ 

(2) Another large food chain shows 
comparable figures of $6.08 and $18.76. 

Those figures were further broken 
down, for one of those two large food 
chains, into sales to customers according 
to degrees of loyalty. These figures 
showed that: 

(1) From its most loyal top 25 percent, 
this food chain got $14.14 out of a total 
weckly food expenditure of $23.39. 

(2) From the next most loyal quartile, 
the figures were $6.52 and $17.43. 

(5) Fvom the third quartile, $2.99 and 


) Irom the least loyal quartile, 84 
s out of a weekly expenditure of 


Clearly, the food chains are not doing 
the food volume that could be done if 
they concentrated on selling food to the 
> *Soppers who are right in their stores. 
the food supers are not staying in their 


_own hack yards; instead they are mean- 
"ing civzily over the entire merchan- 
— map. And the reason for that is a 


search for net profit that is 
being condueted in the wrong place. Food 
can restore the profit percentage of the 
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food super if it will look to new tech- 
niques for merchandising food instead 
of looking at nonfood. 


NEW TECHNIQUES THE ANSWER 


I believe that the food super must 
develop revolutionary new food-selling 
techniques—techniques as revolutionary 
as self-service was years ago—new tech- 
niques that will enable the food retailer 
to earn a sound profit percentage on 
food. These revolutionary new tech- 
niques will some day be called the “seec- 
ond retail revolution.” 

The first retail revolution included the 
growth of our great chains, the decen- 
tralization of retailing, and the self- 
service of food. It also involved such 
trends as night hours, impulse buying, 


NELSON H. BUDD 
Director Information Division 
National Canners Association 


the emergence of the male as a shopper, 
shopping centers, and one-stop outlets. 

The second retail revolution will take 
these forms: 

(1) The mechanization of many floor 
functions in food outlets. This will in- 
clude brilliant new concepts of the vend- 
ing machine. It will mark the advent of 
the age of automatic retailing and will 
particularly involve canned foods. 


(2) The application of electronic de- 
vices to certain food-super functions—at 
the check-out gate, for example. 


(3) The application of mechanical and 
electronic developments to moving mer- 
chandise into and out of retail food ware- 
houses; from back rooms to _ store 
shelves; from store shelves to the park- 
ing lot. 

(4) A trend back toward small food 
stores selling only those fast-moving 
items that can be dispensed through 
mechanical and electronic techniques. 


This would apply particularly to canned 
foods and would be truly revolutionary. 
What’s more, it has already begun. 

(5) The development of new concepts 
of store location in response to the new 
shopping habits encouraged by the new 
robot retailing techniques. 

(6) The use of electronics in the office 
work of retailing. 


(7) The still further growth of our 
giant retail organizations. 


It will also involve the development of 
the precooked, prepacked complete meal 
—a truly revolutionary development that 
I think lies immediately ahead and which 
may lead to as many radical changes in 
canned foods as will be induced by new 
scientific techniques for canning that are 
now in the laboratory stage. How, for 
example, is canned food to be identified 
when it winds up as part of a precooked, 
prepacked complete meal? 


EFFECT OF NEW TECHNIQUES 


Where will these developments lead the 
food retailer—and the food shopper? 


Mechanical and automaton develop- 
ments will impel the food retailer and 
the food shopper in these directions: 


(1) There will be a severe reduction 
in the multiplicity of brands stocked. 
More labels will be dumped. Weak 
brands, backed only with token adver- 
tising, will also be dumped. Only the 
strongest brands will survive in this pro- 
gram of brand liquidation. 

(2) Store-controlled brands will be- 
come increasingly important. 

(3) As large retailers tend toward 
robot techniques, they will find that they 
can control public brand selection to a 
remarkable extent by their very robot 
procedures. Years ago the retailer had 
to hide a brand behind the counter in 
order to kill it off. In the future, he may 
simply break an electric connection! 


(4) There will be a vast increase in 
the speed with which buying will be done 
within the store. Split-second shopping 
is on the way for many items. 

(5) Men will do still more shopping. 
Papa will really become a shopper. 

(6) The hours of retailing will change 
to a 24-hour basis. An amazing retail 
volume will be done through on-the-street 
vending machines when stores are closed. 

(7) The area for promotional maneu- 
vering in the traditional sense will be 
still further shriveled. In many food 
supers “promotion” today consists almost 
entirely of merchandise display. 

(8) The window, already in a decline 
as a promotional medium, will decline 
more steeply. Mechanized self-service and 
leisurely window shopping are opposite 
ends of the pole. 

(9) Pricing and discount policies in 
some fields may have to be revised. The 
objective of mechanized self-service will 
be a lower average mark-up, exactly as 
was true originally of self-service. 

(10) Package design will be radically 
changed. So will the unit of sale. And 
more attention will be paid to packages 
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MARKETING SESSIONS—continued 


and cartons that will save warehousing 
and handling costs. 

(11) Nighttime shopping will pick up 
enormously. 

Robot shopping will compel new think- 
ing by canners with respect to their total 
programs of moving canned items into 
consumption, precisely as the semi-robot 
shopping that is now so common already 
has done. And robot retailing will also 
compel new thinking by canners with 
respect to their total programs of mov- 
ing merchandise into and out of retail 
stores, especially in the merchandising 
and promotional phases of these pro- 
grams. 

No manufacturer who has witnessed 
the revolutionary changes in shopping 
and in retailing that have occurred since 
1945—in eight brief years—can take the 
position that “it can’t happen here.” In 
large measure or in small measure, a 
substantial percentage of our canners 
will feel the impact of the coming age 
of mechanical and electronic retailing. 
The time to prepare for it is now. 


MERCHANDISING FROM 
RETAILERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


From an address by 
SETH T. SHAW 
Manager, Administrative Branch 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Because shoppers are making increas- 
ing use of the family car to go farther 
and buy more on less frequent trips to 
the grocery store, the canning industry 
faces broader and more diverse problems, 

The food industry has established a 
great record in meeting the needs and 
the desires of the American public for 
more and better food at remarkably low 
cost for processing and distribution. At 
retail we have also given our customers 
more shopping comfort, parking conve- 
nience and wider selection of food prod- 
ucts. The challenge of the future is 
whether we can continue to improve our 
record in meeting the increasing pressure 
of costs without sacrificing these services. 

A little more than a decade ago in 
purchasing store sites Safeway sought 
those which would provide a parking lot 
about the size of the store, while today 
land for parking lots five times the size 
of the store is sought. 


The greater use of the automobile is 
having its effect. In a week-long survey 
at one of our stores we found that the 
rider customers spent more than twice 
the amount per trip than walking cus- 
tomers. The greater use of the automo- 
bile will not discourage the purchase of 
heavier items and will also encourage the 
purchase of items easily stored. 


The latest USDA estimates indicate 
that of all the fruits and vegetables con- 
sumed by the average American 323 
pounds are purchased fresh, 75 pounds 
are canned, while 13 pounds are dried 
and 12 pounds are frozen. 
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It should be encouraging to the canner 
that while he already has 75 pounds per 
capita consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables there is still a long way to go as 
the canner by new methods of cookery 
ean capture and hold mcre of the fresh 
flavor in the canner products. 


FLAVOR 


The question of flavor is an important 
one from a competitive point of view. 
In general it is our feeling that the 
frozen products will affect the sales of 
canned products whenever the frozen 
form has the superior flavor. Conveni- 
ence of use is about the same and con- 
venience of storage is in favor of the 
canned product. If therefore the canners 
can improve the flavor of their product, 
it will be their best defense. On the other 
hand, if frozen food packers are unable 
to produce a frozen product which is 
superior in flavor to the canned, then the 
canners of these items have little to fear. 


SPACE LIMITATION 


It should be evident to everyone that 
more products are available to every re- 
tailer than any retailer could possibly 
stock. Each retailer then has to choose 
those most in demand by his particular 
customers, and the decision cannot be 
resolved on whether a direct profit can 
be made on the item or not. For exam- 
ple, suppose 100 items in a super market 
may account for 85 percent of the total 
grocery sales. What would happen if the 
store were to stock only those 100 fast- 
moving items? Obviously, it would soon 
lose its reputation and its customers. 


PRE-SELLING 


Competition between brands and be- 
tween commodity groups is exceedingly 
keen in large super markets where per- 
sonal selling is almost a thing of the 
past. More than ever before the canner 
must pre-sell his brands to the customer. 
Merchandise support, even representa- 
tion, in super markets is determined to a 
considerable degree on how well the job 
of pre-selling is done. 

In regard to point-of-sale promotions 
considerable misunderstanding often 
arises between the canner and the re- 
tailer. A canner can add to his line of 
products but the retailer is stuck with 
the size of his store and I am sure you 
will agree that the pressure on space in 
many retail stores is such that to accept 
large quantities of this material would 
create a picture of confusion in the 
store. And this is no reflection on the 
quality of the material. 


DAMAGED CANS COSTLY 


Canned foods carelessly labeled or 
carelessly stacked for shipment force 
retailers to pay extra and unjustified 
wages and frequently results in loss of 
sales. ‘ 

In-transit damage is still a very real 
problem with us. It is necessary for us 
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to carry two or three extra employees 
at each Safeway warehouse for the sole 
purpose of reconditioning damaged 
freight. Also, it is physically impossible 
to inspect every case in every car re- 
ceived. This we know results in invisible 
or hidden damage for which we are never 
compensated. I want to emphasize that 
damage is rare in shipments from many 
suppliers, it is the rule from others. 
We are still receiving complaints from 
Safeway’s retail locations regarding the 
careless application of labels to tins, 
Improperly applied labels, by the use of 
too much or too little paste creates an 
eyesore which can and does affect sale’. 


MERCHANDISING FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF THE CANNER 


From an address by 
J. B. WEIX 


Oconomowee Canning Company 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


The question “Who will you sell?” was 
my introduction to the canning industry. 
Back in 1919, well do I recall an inter- 
view with one of our leading neighbor- 
ing canners. In answer to my inquiry 
as to what advice and counsel he could 
give me about entering the canning busi- 
ness, he exclaimed, “Who will you sell?” 


Then he said, “Look, son, my company 
has been in business since 1895. We are 
one of the largest pea canners in the 
country. Every year I go out and call 
on our customers and tell them exactly 
what we can supply them out of the com- 
ing year’s pack. After we book the cream 
of this business what is left? Just the 


crumbs, and, son, you’ll never make any | 


money picking up the crumbs.” 


Maybe this canner was my best friend 
because he challenged me! In spite of 
contrary advice and forewarning about 
the dangers, my brother and I launched 
into the canning business. 


It has been a long winding trail from 
the Convention of 1921 to this speakers’ 
platform. In this interval of time we 
have all witnesed great changes in the 
canning business, and likewise in the 
distribution fields. 


Many of these so-called “cream of the 
crop” customers, whom everybody tried 
to sell back in those early days, have 
fallen by the wayside. A brand new type 
of outlet for our packs has appeared on 


the scene, fewer in number, but many ° 


times larger than those they displaced. 


As we face the future a great horizon 
looms up. But again that challenge faces 
us all: “Who will you sell?” One thing 
is sure, the mere fact that one has had 
success in the canning business in the 
past is no assurance of success in the 
future. 
ruination tomorrow because we are head- 
ing into a push-button age. 
this challenge we may all have to change 
our thinking about merchandising 4s 
well as production. The time has come 
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MARKETING SESSIONS—continued 


& when we’ve got to streamline our opera- 
f tions to a fast-moving parade. 


QUALITY FIRST 


The first step in the successful mer- 
3 chandising of canned foods is to mod- 
i ernize our present canneries and make 
them as attractive and as spotless as 
ie any American housewife’s own kitchen. 
| We must show her that we are pledged 
: to pack for her the highest quality foods 
. under the most sanitary conditions pos- 
i sible. The cannery of tomorrow is going 
> to be a show place and those who open 
4 their gates to public inspection will re- 
4 ceive consumer preference from those 

who see their operations. Your visitors 
, will be a part of your sales force. 


TEAMWORK WITH RETAILER 


We must see to it that our canned 
foods regain their share of space on the 
shelves. If we expect to continue to be 
an all-important part of the super mar- 
ket operation, it is about time we become 
partners of Mister Super Market. 


J. Sidney Johnson, Director of the 
National Biscuit Company, very ably de- 
scribed the situation when he said, “This 
_ _ is the test every salesman should be able 
___ to pass: He should walk into a big shin- 
I ing super market, stand in front of his 
_ own merchandise and then ask himself, 
_ ‘What have I done in this store to in- 
; crease sales and assist the operator in 
making more money with the sale of my 
brands?’ ” 

If he can honestly show that through 
his individual efforts a greater volume 
sale at a profit is registering itself, he 
‘then can declare himself an expert in 
'_—ireail distribution. If not, he had better 
; | step aside and let someone else take his 
place. The revolution in retailing is mov- 
.f ing too fast for the old-time salesman 
; Who depends on his ability as a story 
‘ teller or back slapper to get business. 


Certainly this teamwork is _ logical 
_ enough when you consider the millions 
» and millions of dollars spent yearly, ad- 
vertising canned foods through the pages 
of newspapers and magazines and over 
‘he air waves via radio and TV. During 
recent years we have had many helpful 
promotion and advertising programs car- 


oo 


4 ried out by the Can Manufacturers In- 
4 ‘tute and through group action. This 
i vice offers excellent opportunity for 
n on — to promote the sale of their 
oduction. 
i. | have just learned of another very 
; ly zram directed to homemakers 
ta ough « series of large, full color ad- 
nts in leading national maga- 
BT Ove of the major can companies 
id 4 show millions of women how to 
he | the y families canned food meals 
he are oppetizing, nutritious, easy to 
ll snd economical. Yes, canned 
ods ave coing on full dress parade. 
et | ‘th accvion, it is most encouraging to 
ge ye “orn that others may join us in projects 
toot will likewise spearhead this new 
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leadership. We are determined to build 
a greater prestige for canned foods so 
that they are served not only during the 
working week, but likewise are served to 
guests for Sunday dinner. A program 
designed to build prestige will strengthen 
the housewife’s attitude in favor of 
canned food at point of sale and will 
result in increased purchases. 

These efforts to broaden the use of the 
products we pack not only offer us an 
opportunity to tie in our own merchan- 
dising, but also work to the advantage 
of the retail food merchant—provided he 
properly stocks and displays the products 


Convention Exhibit of the Burt Machine Company, manufacturers of Labelers, Boxers 


and Case Packers. 


Mrs. America will be looking for in order 
to feed her family these glamorous 
meals. 


NCA LEADERSHIP 

We are entering a new era in the 
canned food industry. The elements of 
this new era will be turning our fac- 
tories into modern kitchens, working 
with our colleges in developing men and 
technical improvements, modern mer- 
chandising in our retail outlets, but, most 
important, recognizing that our real 
“boss” is the consumer’s demand for 
better quality at a fair reasonable price. 
The decisions and leadership that the 
National Canners Association has writ- 
ten into the records of this Convention 
will mark the beginning of this new era. 
Every canner in the industry is proud of 
the excellent work of Bill Free’s special 
fact-finding committee. Their report and 
recommendations are commendable. We 
are proud of our Association for approv- 
ing and appropriating the necessary 
furds in accepting this report. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most progres- 
sive and important steps that we, as an 
Association, could have taken at this 
time. The entire food industry owes a 
vote of gratitude to those who so gen- 
erously gave their time and efforts. 


The constructive approach of assem- 
bling the facts, and then proceeding to 
carefully evaluate them, has resulted in 
the development of this program of pro- 
motion and publicity from which every 
canner can benefit. Leadership has been 
shown. We have closed ranks and we 
are all going forward together. Every 
canner now has a real responsibility on 
his own shoulders to follow through. The 
next step is ours. Let’s not lose our way. 

Join with us and go out and tell this 
story again and again. Our Association 
has given us the leadership, the new 
sales approach and the tools. You, too, 
then will have found the key, opening 
new outlets for effectively merchandising 
your production, and at a fair profit. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 


Sunday, January 24 
PRESIDING: C. A. Greenleaf, Washington Research Laboratory, N.C.A. 


SYMPOSIUM: Canning Boiler Operation 


EFFECT OF BOILER WATER 
CARRYOVER ON CONTAINERS 


Summary of an address by 
A. E. MUDRA and R. ROYCE 


Research and Technical Department, 
American Can Company 


In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the frequency of 
cases of impaired external appearance 
and performance of processed food con- 
tainers, traceable to problems of cannery 
boiler operation. This has been brought 
about by the tendency toward higher 
volume plant production without a corre- 
sponding increase in boiler capacity, and 
secondly, by the widescale adoption of 
lighter tin coatings for most classes of 
food products. Instances of trouble due 
to a carryover of boiler water or solids 
in the steam supply have become 
numerous. 


During this same period the effects on 
tin plate containers from contact with 
concentrations of alkaline salts became 
acute in some locations, so that mone- 
tary losses occurred through unsightly 
detinning and rusting. 

Using the 0.25 electrolytically coated 
can instead of the 1.50 pound hot dip can, 
pea and corn canners alone saved more 
than $5 million of their can bill during 
1953. In view of these substantial sav- 
ings extra care and expense to provide 
handling conditions are warranted. Max- 
imum economy is effected where electro- 
lytical plate can parts can be used plain 
outside with the recognition that some 
precautions may be needed. However, 
protective coatings can be expected to 
be effective only in the milder cases of 
alkaline boiler water carryover and 
electrolysis during processing. 


EFFECTS 


Alkaline material in the steam, due to 
the operation of boilers beyond their 
normal capacity, or improper operation, 
may effect the containers in several 
ways, including removal of the tin from 
outside plain cans, removal of outside 
enamel or lithography, or the formation 
of an unsightly white deposit on the out- 
side of the cans. It is more serious in 
electrolytic cans simply because the 
initial tin coating overlying the iron-tin 
alloy layer, is thinner than on hot dipped 
plate. The container first loses its bright 
apearance and becomes dull and gray in 
color. After continued exposure to the 
alkaline solution, those areas directly 
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exposed may lose all of their free tin 
and become black, unsightly in appear- 
ance and tend to rust very rapidly. 


In addition, cans submerged in con- 
densate collecting in the bottom of the 
retort, may be subject to the same detin- 
ning action. This frequently occurs with 
No. 10 cans where a water cushion is 
provided in the bottom of the retort as 
an aid in pressure cooling. Detinning of 
this type may also occur where process- 
ing is carried out without a water cush- 
ion in the retort, but where sufficient 
condensate containing alkaline carry- 
over accumulates during the process to 
reach the bottom layers of cans. Detin- 
ning may also occur on cans which are 
processed in boiling water in open re- 
torts. Here carryover in the steam may 
result in a sufficiently alkaline buildup 
to cause tin removal. 


Other related problems involve dis- 
coloration which may occur where cans 
contact iron retort crates, trucks, or 
baskets. Sometimes referred to as 
“steam burn” this discoloration may ap- 
pear as a yellow, brown, or purple stain. 
Removal of outside enamel or lithog- 
raphy may also accur. These coatings 
are resistant to moderate amounts of 
alkaline carryover in the steam, but 
where the cans are submerged in an 
alkaline condensate during the process, 
partial to complete removal of the out- 
side coating may occur. This difficulty is 
often confined to cans in the bottom of 
the retort. 


Boiler water carryover in the steam 
supply may also manifest itself in the 
form of a white deposit on the outside 
of the cans. When caused by boiler con- 
ditions such deposits result from a build- 
up of solids in the boiler, and subsequent 
carryover into the steam lines and re- 
torts. In severe cases, a layer of white 
precipitate may be observed on the bot- 
tom of the retort at the end of the 
process. 


REMEDIAL METHODS 


The solution may require engineering 
changes. However, these may be imprac- 
tical during a seasonal pack and tem- 
porary expedients are necessary. To 
correct, alkalinity of the boiler water 
should be reduced, and as far as possible, 
the carryover of boiler water in the 
steam should also be reduced. When the 
trouble is in the bottom of the retort, 
condensate may be removed by bleeding 
from the bottom during process. If a 
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water cushion in the retort is needed, 
bottom crate may be supported so that 
all cans are above the liquid level. 


Formation of white deposits of boiler 
water solids on cans during the process 
may usually be controlled by treating the 
boiler water to reduce the solids. Where 
the true problem is one of overloaded 
boilers, temporary control measures 
may be expected to produce only tem- 
porary relief. 


BOILER WATER TREATMENT 
TO AVOID CARRYOVER 


Summary of an address by 
CHARLES J. SCHAFER 


of William H. and L. D. Betz, 
Chemical Engineers 


The terms entrapment, entrainment 
and carryover are used to describe the 
condition of steam when it contains an 
objectionable quantity of boiler water 
solids. A small amount of carryover is 
common to the operation of every boiler, 
and is designed as normal carryover. 


CAUSES OF CARRYOVER 


Carryover may be due to both me- 
chanical and chemical causes. Mechanical 
includes high water level, load charac- 
teristics and lack of steam drum in- 
ternals or leakage of the _ internals. 
Chemical causes include high total solids 
content of the boiler water, high sus- 
pended solids, high alkalinities and the 
presence of materials which can promote 
foam formation such as animal oils. 


Correction of mechanical causes of car- 
ryover may require the installation of 
feedwater regulators or a change in the 
type of feedwater regulator. In some 
cases it may be necessary to install other 
automatic equipment to regulate the load 
on the boiler plant. In extreme cases the 
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installation of additional boiler capacity 
may be required. 

Chemically caused carryover will fre- 
quently cause other operating difficulties, 
including scale formation, corrosion in 
the condensate system, or caustic metal 
embrittlement of the boiler. Within cer- 
tain limits it is frequently possible to 
prevent operating difficulties by the use 
of suitable internal chemical treatment 
only. 


PREVENTION 


Requirements for external water treat- 
ment equipment will vary widely, de- 
pending upon chemical and _ physical 
characteristics of the water. The instal- 
lation of external water treating equip- 
ment will usually involve a_ sizable 
capital investment. For this reason, it 
may be possible to save a considerable 
amount of money by having the problem 
evaluated by a water conditioning con- 
sultant. Treatment should be undertaken 
as a complete problem and not consid- 
ered as a group of unrelated difficulties. 

Highly effective organic anti-foam 
agents have been developed in recent 
years as a result of considerable re- 
search. The most effective agents have a 
somewhat complicated chemical struc- 
ture and slight alterations in that struc- 
ture makes considerable changes in their 
ability to control boiler water foaming. 
They must be applied, therefore, with an 
understanding of their limitations. 


MEASURING STEAM PURITY 

Basic method of measuring solids in 
steam is by gravimetric determination. 
The procedure requires a trained ‘and 
skillful analyst and each determination 
requires considerable time for comple- 


tion. An alternate and usually preferred 
method, is measurement of specific con- 
ductanee. This is a measurement of the 
electrical conductivity of water. Simple 


and rugged equipment has been devel- 
oped which will measure the _ specific 
conductance of condensed steam and con- 
densate as well as that of boiler water. 
Such equipment ean be used for checking 
spot samples, or can be installed to make 
continuous measurement. 


STEAM REQUIREMENTS 
IN CANNING 


From an Address by 
J. H. BOCK and 
.WRENCE NEWSOME 
Research Division, 
Can Company, Ine.* 


CO’ SUMPTION DEMAND 
dete ‘ining the size or capacity of 
ins allations, one must consider 
"metpall, the peak demands of various 
Authors 


ilso described the properties 
steam 


ipply and the steam genera- 
“or equipment used in steam production. 
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operations and the number and fre- 
quency of occurance of these peak de- 
mands. These peaks may differ greatly 
from operating demands and it is im- 
perative that an adequate steam supply 
be available to preclude the possibility 
of affecting the efficiency of other opera- 
tions which may be going on at the time 
of peak demands. Besides having ample 
boiler capacities, steam lines adequate 
for the peak demands of the various 
operations must be installed and with 
proper insulation to protect against undo 
amounts of condensation. 


The installation of steam traps where 
possible will help in reducing the de- 
mands on boilers since they allow for uti- 
lization of all the potential heat in the 
steam. It is very important that traps 
be properly sized to insure adequate con- 
densate removal. 


Probably the best example of the wide 
variance between the peak demand and 
operating demand is in the retorting 
operation. Peak demands for retorting 
occur during the venting period when 
the air is being expelled from the retort. 
At this time the peak may vary between 
2,500 and 6,000 pounds per hour for a 
standard three or four crate retort, de- 
pending upon the size of the steam inlet 
line. Peaks for 1-inch inlets will reach a 
rate of approximately 2,500 pounds, 1%4- 
inch 3,500 pounds, 114-inch 4,500 pounds, 
and 2-inch approximately 6,000 pounds 
per hour. Roughly one-fourth to one-half 
of the total steam required per charge 
is used during the venting period and 
will vary depending on the venting cycle 
required for each installation. The peak 
demand drops off rapidly to an operat- 
ing demand of 100 to 150 pounds per 
hour after the vent valve is closed and 
the retort reaches operating temperature. 
The average steam consumption for a 
full three or four crate retort for pro- 
cesses up to 60 minutes will vary from 
250 to 300 pounds of steam or approxi- 
mately 6 pounds of steam per case of 24 
No. 2 cans. There is no significant differ- 
ence in the requirements of three and 
four crate retorts or between hot and 
cold retorts. Because of the high peak 
demands for individual retort come-up, 
care must be exercised in timing these 
operations in order to prevent undue de- 
mands upon the steam generating sys- 
tem. Unless the system is over-burdened 


by regular operating demands, an 
efficient generator wil usually recover 
after such demands with no appreciable 
pressure drop at the boiler. In order to 
minimize the effect of pressure drops in 
boilers operating at near peak capacity, 
it is sometimes desirable to install a re- 
ducing valve in the boiler header thus 
allowing the boiler to be operated at 
something greater than line pressure. 
This acts as a reserve steam supply. 


Other equipment such as_ blanchers 
may have rather high peak demands at 
the start when it is necessary to heat up 
a sizable amount of water to blanching 
temperature. Peaks of this nature offer 
no problem as they are usually met be- 
fore actual plant operations start. 


STEAM REQUIREMENTS OF 
PRODUCTS 


In table 1 steam consumption values 
are based on actual flow meter meas- 
urements made in canneries during 
normal operations. All values are ex- 
pressed in pounds of steam per case of 
product. 


The steam consumption values listed 
above for the retorting operations are 
quite consistent for the products in- 
volved, with an average of 6.5 pounds of 
steam per case of 24 No. 2 cans. This has 
proven to be a good figure for estimating 
steam requirements and is also consist- 
ent with the total of 250 to 300 pounds 
of steam per retort. 


STEAM REQUIREMENTS—UNIT 


OPERATIONS 
In table 2 are approximate steam 
consumption requirements based on 


either measured or reported values for 
some of the more significant unit opera- 
tions. All values are expressed in pounds 
of steam per hour with averages based 
on a case of 24 No. 2’s or as otherwise 
indicated. 


ESTIMATION OF STEAM 
REQUIREMENTS 


In estimating steam consumption re- 
quirements for a cannery, knowledge of 
the demands, both peak and operating, 
for each individual piece of equipment 
using steam is important. If this infor- 
mation is not available some means of 
estimating these demands is necessary. 
The heaviest demands usually occur dur- 


TABLE 1 
7 Pounds of Steam Per Case 
Product Preparation _ Retorting 
Asparagus Cuts, No. 2’s, Cannery A... 16 7.8 
Asparagus Cuts, No. 2’s, Cannery B............+00+ 13 5.1 
Asparagus Cuts, No. 10’s, Cannery B.................. 17.2 6.7 
Corn, whole grain in brine, No. 2’S........:eeee 3 6.3 
Corn, cream style, NO. 2°S.......ccccsessscscoccsceessossees 10 6.6 


Apple Slices, No. 
Applesauce, No. 10/8 


ig 
¥ 
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23.8 
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18.1 
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16.6 
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capacities from overload with the mis- 


ing retorting operations particularly dur- 
ing retort come-up. This is especially 
significant if two or more retorts are 
coming up at the same time. Continuous 
processing systems tend to eliminate ex- 
cessively high peak demands, thereby re- 
sulting in a lower boiler rating require- 
ment. 


Table 3 lists the approximate flow of 
steam at various line pressures through 
several size orifices discharging directly 
to atmospheric pressure. All flows are 
listed in pounds per hour. This table may 
be used for estimating the steam require- 
ments for non-standard operations such 
as exhausting, blanching and_ direct 
steam injection heating. From the size 
and number of holes from which steam 
discharges in the equipment and knowing 
the line pressure, peak demands may be 
estimated. The same tables can be ap- 
plied to % to 1-inch steam supply lines 
to various units if the line is relatively 
short. 


Once unit demands are determined, a 
complete analysis of the various opera- 
tions must be made with respect to the 
occurrence and timing of these demands. 
With this information available, it is a 
relatively simple matter to sum up all of 
the peak and operating demands which 
occur at any given time, and the highest 
figure will then be the maximum demand 
for the operation. From this requirement 
the steam generating and distribution 
systems can then be determined. At this 
point engineering assistance should be 


obtained to review the consumption data, _ 


a determine the best type of boiler and 
- fuel to be used, and to plan an adequate 
distribution system. Some consideration 
should also be given to possible future 
expansion of canning operations so that 
provisions can be made for additions to 


taken thought that the cost of the next 
size boiler would be prohibitive. This 
may result in inadequate steam supplies 
and expanded production costs. It is far 
better to play safe and oversize the 
steam plant. 


the steam plant. All too often installa- 
tions are made with no consideration of 
future needs. Too much consideration 
may be given to utilizing all possible 


TABLE 2 


Peak Demand Operating Demand 
(Ibs. per hour) (Ibs. per hour) 


Av. Lbs. steam 


Unit Operation used per case 


Retort 1-inch steam inlet.................... 2500 100- 150 6.5 
1%-inch steam inlet................ 3500 100- 150 6.5 
1%-inch steam inlet................ 4500 100- 150 6.5 
2-inch steam inlet................0+. 6000 100- 150 6.5 

Continuous pressure cooker................ 6000 1000 - 1500 3.5 - 4.0 

Open kettle (212°F.) 

2000 100- 200 2-5 
Blancher, Reel 3000 1000 5-6 
Blancher, tubular 3000 1200 5-6 
Flash sterilizer T.J.-30G./Min. .......... 950 750 1.8 
Open kettle concentration tomato 

puree—1.045 6000 5000 49 (6-10’s) 
Brine heating (60 to 200°F.).............. — — 3 
Double batch mixer, cream style corn 1800 750 3 
Exhaust box, steam—(4’ x 20’).......... 500 500 3 (6-10’s) 

TABLE 3 


FLOW OF STEAM THROUGH AN ORIFICE 
Size of Orifice 


Steam in, in. in. 3% in. in. % in. 1 inch 
Pressure (.01227 (.02671 (.049 (.110 (.19635 (.4418 (.7854 
psigage sq. in.) sq. in.) sq. in.) sq. in.) sq. in.) sq. in.) sq. in.) 

5 7 20 58 80 145 315 580 
10 10 30 52 120 216 480 850 
20 14 40 76 175 316 690 1230 
30 20 50 100 215 384 840 1510 
40 26 60 125 260 450 980 1780 
50 33 70 150 300 520 1125 2050 
60 38 85 175 345 590 1270 2330 
70 44 95 200 390 660 1415 2600 
80 50 105 225 430 730 1560 2880 
90 56 115 250 475 800 1700 3170 

100 61 130 275 520 870 1850 3450 


Steam flow given in pounds per hour. 
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One of the focal points of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Exhibition in Convention Hall was the exhibit of The United 
Company, featuring the ever popular National Canned Corn Cutting Bee, and the TUC Equipment used throughout the country 
in the production of canned corn and other commodities. 
approximately 3,000 people passing through the Cutting Bee. At times canners, brokers, buyers and others interested, stood 
elbow to elbow testing samples of corn packs from all parts of the country. 


The. company reports good business and exceptional interest, 
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SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


RODUCT 
PLANNED 
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...then write us a letter and you'll get all the 
benefits of more than a half-century in can-making 
plus Heekin Product Planned Cans. If all cans 
look alike to you, then you are overlooking what 
a Heekin Product Planned Can could do to im- 
prove your product—its production—and its sales. 
With us your product comes first — vegetables, 
fruits, or berries—we’ve got to build the best can 
around it. If you’re interested in Heekin Product 
Planned Cans — just write us a letter, 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


A. 
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HOW THE N.C.A. LABORATORIES 
SERVE THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Summary of an Address by 
E. J. CAMERON and J. R. ESTY 


The two principal divisions of labora- 
tory activity may be roughly referred to 
as “Research” and “Technical Service”. 
Work done under the two headings is 
often interrelated and considerable sub- 
dividing could be done in either category. 
Technical service problems provide the 
most important leads to needed research, 
which is a strong argument again mak- 
ing fine-spun distinctions between re- 
search and service. NCA Laboratory re- 
sponsibility to the industry is to pursue 
studies that relate to the public health 
safety of canned foods, and the economi- 
cal packing of them, with emphasis on 
spoilage control and quality. Whether 
this is called research or service is not 
too important. 

Historically the NCA _ Laboratories 
were organized in 1913 with the late Drs. 
W. D. Bigelow and A. W. Bitting in 
charge. Since the beginning there has 
been ideal collaboration between industry 
laboratories and those of outstanding 
stature in the public health field. This 
collaboration has obtained all through 
the history of the laboratories and 
through it much has been accomplished. 
Early, ptomaine poisoning was effec- 
tively ruled out as a causation of illness 
from canned foods; well defined work on 
process determinations have been cata- 
logued. Due to continuous research on 
the problem and educational programs, 
an excellent record of controlling botu- 
lism in commercially canned foods has 
been accomplished. Primary test for a 
new or suggested sterilization method is 
its effect on Clostriduum botulinum. Re- 
cent research in anti-biotics and gamma 
ray sterilization, are examples of this. 
Processing studies of low-acid foods to 
determine minimum cooks have been con- 
ducted continuously in the Laboratories. 

At no time has the evolution of can- 
ning industry research resulted from a 
single effort. In the early days NCA, 
steel, tin can and government labora- 
tories scotched the rumor that ill effects 
were produced in humans by salts of tin. 
The problem of sour corn was effectively 
solved, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies. Such men as Prescott, Underwood, 
Russell and Barlow provided the back- 
ground work in these spoilage studies, 
and coupled with basic original work on 
heat penetration in NCA Laboratories 
laid the basis for our process times. 


NUTRITION 


When vitamins first attracted public 
attention, wild claims, usually to the 
detriment of canned foods, were made. 
Cooperation with certain universities, 
principally Columbia, led to the first 
understandable scientific presentation of 
the true status of vitamins in canned 
foods. The broad nutrition program com- 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 
Director Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


menced in 1942 is still active. It has 
been carried on so aggressively and suc- 
cessfully that nutritional information for 
canned foods is the most complete for 
any processed food. 


PATTERN OF ACTIVITY 
Pattern of Laboratory activity is es- 
tablished with the counsel and guidance 
of committees which includes five groups. 
The principal one of these is the Com- 


mittee on Scientific Research. This com- 
mittee has the general responsibility of 
recommending research budgets and 
guiding the programs of the laboratories, 
It is assisted in this by four other 
groups, two each for the Washington and 
Berkeley Laboratories. In addition each 
laboratory has a Laboratory Advisory 
Committee made up of techno-ogists from 
the canning and allied industries, who 
review the progress of projected work, 
make suggestions on methods of attack- 
ing problems, and serve as a source of 
information, also helping in organizing 
cocperation when necessary. 

Briefly the Laboratories are currently 
concerned with Spoilage Prevention, In- 
eredient Quality, Canned Food Storage, 
Process Determination, Bacterial Heat 
Resistance, Canning Procedure, Person- 
nel Education in Sanitation, Factory 
Surveys and Sanitation Te-hniques. In 
waste disposal they are concerned with 
Cooperative Research. Treatment and 
Disposal: Studies, and Research on New 
Methods. Microanalysts of the Labora- 
tory are engaged in training others, 
Identification and Classification of For- 
eign Materials, and Coordination of 
Methods. NCA chemists are engaged in 
Canned Foods Standards work, Insecti- 
cide Residue Studies, and Special Qual- 
ity Problems, dealing principally with 
quality improvement and product abnor- 
malities. 

In addition the Laboratories collabo- 
rate with the Claims Division in develop- 
ing technical details of defense in con- 
nection with food claims. 

With respect to canner members our 
principal request is that you write to us 
whenever you feel the need for techno- 
logical advice. 
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PRESIDING: J. R. Esty, Western Branch Laboratory, N. C. A. 


DISCUSSION: Recent Experiments in Radiation 
Sterilization of Foods 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
RADIATION STERILIZATION 
OF FOODS 


Summary of an Address by 
G. B. PRATT and O. F. ECKLUND 
Research Division 
American Can Company 


Authors describe experiments, most of 
which were performed at the Food Tech- 
nology Department of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, to find some of 
the important factors effecting the ster- 
ilization dose of radiation required. In 
addition, organoleptic examination of 
samples of four types of meat subjected 
to a typical sterilizing dose of gamma 
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radiation was reported. These latter 
were sterilized at the University of 
Michigan. 


Many factors were found to affect the 
radiation sterilization requirements of 
food. Among these were the type and 
concentration of the contaminating or- 
ganisms, the nature of the medium in 


which the organisms are contained, and j 


the presence of air. Factors having but 
slight effect or no effect at all were the 
pH of the medium containing the organ- 
isms and the presence of the free racical 
accepter, sodium ascorbate. 


Samples of meat which had been sub- 
ject to sterilization dosages of gainma 


radiation were found by many tastes t0 


have objectionable taste characteristics. 
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apologies 
to yOu who were unable to purchase FERRY-MORSE 
_ “PROCESSOR” BEAN SEED for your 1954 plantings 


Frankly, the canning trade’s acceptance of this new, superior white-seeded 
NG bean staggered us—and we simply didn’t have enough seed to go around! 


Here’s why Ferry-Morse ‘‘Processor” is scoring such a big hit: 


In the field —has high resistance to common bean mosaic. Bloom and pods are concen- 
trated high in the top of its medium size plant. Ready to pick in about 56 days—3 to 4 
days after Tendergreen. Open growth allows easy picking. 


In the hamper—shows heavy yield of quite smooth, round pods. Pods wilt slowly 
... average 5!” long. Shipping loss unusually low. 


In the can—White Seeded—shows crystal-clear liquor. Straight pods make beautiful 
whole-pack. Cross-section of cut pods shows no cavity. Interior color excellent. No 
strings—no unsightly brown skin fragments. Runs high to desirable sieve sizes. 


We anticipate even greater demand in 1955 . . . and are increasing seed production 
accordingly. We hope the supply will be big enough to satisfy demand. However, 
to be on the safe side, it’s not too early to order your F-M “‘Processor’’ Bean seed 
now for 1955 planting. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 3x. 


DETROIT + MOUNTAIN VIEW LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS HARLINGEN TAMPA. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE—continued 


This objectionable flavor was reduced in 
beef but not entirely eliminated by irra- 
diating the meat while frozen or, to a 
lesser extent, by the addition of sodium 
ascorbate. The objectionable flavors pro- 
duced in pork were not reduced by these 
treatments. Pasteurization after irradia- 
tion seemed to have no effect on the 
flavor after storage. 


The results indicate no serious deterio- 
ration in quality during storage of radi- 
ation sterilized meats, but the off-flavors 
developed by the radiation continue to 
present an obstacle to commercial appli- 
cation. 


DR. J. R. ESTY, Director 
Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


ENZYME REGENERATION IN 
HIGH TEMPERATURE-SHORT 
TIME STERILIZED 
CANNED FOODS 


Summary of an Address by 


R. B. GUYER and J. W. HOLMQUIST 


Research Division 
Continental Can Company, Ince. 


The many improvements and develop- 
ments which have been made in process- 
ing techniques have not only speeded 
production, but have also improved the 
quality of the sterilized canned food 
products. By application both experi- 
mentally and commercially, high temper- 
ature-short time processes have been 
shown to have definite quality and nutri- 
tive preserving benefits for many natural 
and formulated food products. The time- 
temperature relationships used in spe- 
cific applications are determined mainly 
by the time-temperature requirements 
for the destruction of spoilage bacteria. 


24 


The main objectives of these studies are 
to bring forth a limited number of ob- 
servations which clearly show that en- 
zyme regeneration does occur and that 
the time-temperature relationship for 
high temperature processes must be 
clearly established for complete enzyme 
destruction in some products to insure 
flavor stability. In instances where the 
enzyme regeneration problem _ exists, 
lorger times of heating must be used to 
meet enzyme destruction requirements. 
Fortunately one of the inherent advan- 
tages of high temperature-short time 
processing is that this additional amount 
of heat may be applied in a very short 
time. From a practical standpoint, this 
should encourage the broad application 
of the short time-high temperature prin- 
ciple for the advantages, particularly 
qualitywise, which may be cbtained for 
many products. 


CONTAINER STERILIZATION FOR 
ACID PRODUCTS BY HOT FILL- 
HOLD COOL-PROCEDURES 


From an Address by 


C. P. COLLIER and C. T. TOWNSEND 


Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 
Berkeley, California 


Many acid food products such as to- 
mato juice, puree and paste, and fruit 
nectars and concentrates are “presteri- 
lized” before canning and filled suffi- 
ciently hot to kill spoilage organisms on 
the container and cover during a short 
holding period between closing and cool- 
ing. In fruit and tomato concentrates, 
bacteria of the genus Lactobacillus and 
certain yeasts are of primary concern. 
This is also true for unconcentrated fruit 
products with a pH below 4.0. 


There have been no published reports 
as to the temperatures attained by the 
container surfaces during the holding 
period under various conditions, and the 
adequacy of these temperatures to pre- 
vent spoilage. The studies reported in 
this paper were made to evaluate the 
effects of commercial conditions on can 
surface temperatures as a basis for proc- 
essing recommendations to the canning 
industry. The work was divided into 
three phases: (1) the determination of 
the heat resistance of significant spoilage 
organisms; (2) the investigation of fac- 
tors influencing the temperatures of the 
ean surfaces during filling and holding 
operations; and (3) a survey of the pro- 
cedures used commercially and the can 
temperatures attained. 


DISCUSSION 


After a closed can has been washed 
and the excess water on the surface has 
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been drained off, 1 to 3 minutes are re- 
quired for the hot metal to completely 
evaporate the water remaining on the 
can. During this time the surface of the 
can is colder than it would be if the can 
had not been washed. Accordingly, for 
juices and nectars which are water cooled 
after the hold, it would be better not to 
wash the cans before the hold but to 
utilize the cooling water for washing. 
It is realized that for paste and concen- 
trated products it is necessary to wash 
the can immediately after sealing be- 
cause spilled product is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to remove after it has dried on the 
can. If the temperature of the wash 
water for the canned concentrates is be- 
low the temperature of the tin plate, 
cooling of the product surface takes 
place and a longer time is required to 
evaporate the water from the can sur- 
face. On the other hand, if the tempera- 
ture of the wash water is equal to or 
higher than the temperature of the tin 
plate, the only cooling which occurs is 
that associated with the evaporation of 
the water from the can surface. This 
cooling by evaporation is appreciable. 
The temperature of can surfaces was 
found to be about 20° F. lower after 
cans of apricot concentrate were washed 
with warm or hot water, and 35° to 40° 
F. lower after cold water washing, than 
if the cans were not washed. These 
lower temperatures, both from the cold 
and hot water washing, are maintained 
during the period when the water is 
avaporating from the can surface. After 
the water has evaporated, the surface 
temperature will increase at a rate de- 
pendent on the factors influencing the 
transfer of heat from the interior of the 
rroduct to the surface layer, and from 
the surface layer to the metal. If a 3- 
minute hold is used for concentrated 
products, then practically all of this time 
will be required for evaporation of water. 


Following the washer, if the canning 
line as it has been installed will not ac- 
commodate rolling cans, the decision 
must be made whether or not to invert 
the cans. This decision should be based 
on the washing procedure and the type 
of carrier system. For example, if the 
can travels on its side through and a 
short distance beyond the washer, the 
excess water will drain off. Under most 
circumstances the bottom of the can has 


already received a significant heat treat- , 


ment from the empty can washing pro- 
cedure and during the filling and closing 
operation, while the canner’s end has 
received no appreciable heat treatment. 
If, after washing, the can is to be placed 
on end on a rubber conveyor belt, care 
should be taken to keep the belt as dry 
as possible and to avoid entrapment of 
water between the belt and can. If the 
belt is wet, maintaining the can with the 
canner’s end up is preferable. If the 
belt and can are dry, inverting the can 
would result in a higher temperature of 
the canner’s end. For metal web belts 
inverting is preferable unless there is 
excessive water on the can and belt. For 
solid metal carrier plates, conveying the 
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YOU... 


Furnish Housing and Feeding Facilities for 
Your Migratory and Seasonal Workers? 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY IS 
YOUR ONE COMPLETE SOURCE FOR 


ALL OF YOUR HOUSING & FEEDING 
NEEDS! 


‘ INTERSTATE BEDDING CO. HAS SOLVED THE 
* $ NORMAL HOUSING PROBLEMS . . . AND FOR SALE or RENT 
THE Interstate Bedding Co. can furnish you with the proper housing and 
q 8 + CHE FOLLOWING INDUSTRIES .. . feeding equipment for your workers—no matter how large or small 
number . . . no matter where they are located . . . no matter what 
3 the climatic conditions! Interstate Bedding Co. manufactures prac- 
j ® CONSTRUCTION—Temporary and Permanent Set Ups For tically all of their own equipment—assuring you of the fastest 
Domestic and Projets. service at the lowest cost. Interstate’s equipment is available to you 
®@ OllL—Emergency Housing for Crews All Over the World. 
e SHIPPING—Bedding for Ship’s Crews, Shipyard Workers, - 
Interstate Bedding Co. 
@ DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—Unusual Sleeping Equip- 
| ment for Sub-Zero Use . . . and Tropical Use . . . i i 
ie SPECIALIZED HOUSING PROBLEMS FOR MANY OTHER . 
“BLUE CHIP” FIRMS IN NEED OF THIS TYPE OF ° HOUSING—Tents: 2-man, 4-man, 8-man, and Field Tents. 
EQUIPMENT 
. 
3 - womens EXPERTS CAN SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMSTOO. @ BEDDING—Comforters, Canvas Cots, Steel Cots, Blankets, Sleep- 
LET To ing Bags, Double Deck Bunks, Sheets, Mattresses, Mattress Covers, 
| YOUR PROBLEM Pillow Cases, Straw Ticks, Towels. 
Contact INTERSTATE Now . . and every time 
a an emergency or special housing problem arises! e FEEDING EQUIPMENT—Field Stoves, Cooking Utensils, Serving 
and Flat Ware, Refrigeration. 
e TABLES e CHAIRS e WASH BASINS 
e 
yy 24 HOUR SERVICE — WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
e 
‘ INTERSTATE BEDDING CO., Dept.A 
e 
. 1621 W. Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
of 
Phone: CHesapeake 3-4660 
is 
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can with the canner’s end up would 
probably result in a higher surface tem- 
perature of the canner’s end. If the can 
is to be placed on wooden trays or pal- 
lets for air cooling, inverting is prefer- 
able. Placing an empty tray or pallet 
over the top layer of cans in a stack to 
be air cooled minimizes the effect of 
strong, cool air currents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the thermal death time 
studies and on commercial experience, a 
minimum heat treatment of the can sur- 
faces after closure equivalent to F° of 
at least 20 is apparently necessary. To 
assure that at least this lethality is at- 
tained, the following recommendations 
are made for “presterilized” products 
handled by hot fill-hold-cool procedures. 
It should be pointed out that these rec- 
ommendations would not be sufficient to 
destroy spores of acid-tolerant organisms. 

For tomato juice, fruit juices and fruit 
nectars packed in 12-0z. or larger cans, 
a 3-minute hold between sealing and 
water cooling is adequate provided the 
following conditions are met during fill- 
ing and holding: 

(1) The temperature of the product 
at the filler is at least 200° F. 


(2) Preferably no can washing imme- 
diately after closure; if such washing 
occurs the temperature of the water 
should be at least 160° F. 


(3) The cans are rolled, rocked or in- 
verted during part of the holding period 
so that agitation of the contents can 
take place and excess water, if any, can 
drain off. 


(4) Cans are not placed on wet solid 
metal plates or wet rubber belts, and are 
not exposed to strong, cool air currents. 

For highly viscous products, such as 
tomato paste and fruit concentrates 
packed in cans larger than 303x406, the 
following alternative procedures are rec- 
ommended: 

(1) Fill the product at 195° F. or 
above. After closing, wash the cans with 
water about 160° F. Pass the cans 
through a water or steam cooker main- 
tained at 180° F. or higher for a mini- 
mum of 2 minutes, and water cool. 

(2) Fill the product at 200° F. After 
closing, wash the cans with water above 
160° F. and roll the cans to rid them 
of excess water. Hold the cans 5 minutes 
if the site for holding is enclosed, or 8 
minutes if it is not enclosed. In either 
event the site for holding should be as 
free of strong air currents, water vapor 
ard wet surfaces as possible and care 
should be taken to avoid entrapment of 
water under the can if it is held on end. 
Water cool. 

(3) Fill the product at 195° F. or 
above. After closing, wash the cans with 
water above 160° F. Roll the cans to 
rid them of excess water. Invert the 
cans on wooden pallets or trays, place 
an empty pallet or tray on top of the 
upper layer of cans, and air cool. 

All these products packed in cans 
smaller than 211x414 for tomato and 
fruit juices, and 303x406 for tomato and 
fruit concentrates, and filled at 190° F. 
or above, should receive an “in can” 
process of at least 2 minutes at 195° F. 
or the equivalent until further data are 
obtained on the smaller can sizes. 
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2:00 P. M. Monday, January 25 


Sponsored jointly by the National Canners Association and the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association 


PANEL DISCUSSION: Filling Operation in Canning 
PRESIDING: John Dingee, Crown Can Division, Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


FILLING LIQUID PRODUCTS 


Summary of an Address by 
E. McKINLEY 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc. 


Problems in building liquid fillers come 
under four general heads: Fill control, 
cam transfer to the seamer, sanitation, 
and lubrication. 

Fill control is effected by aeration, 
bowl level, temperature, speed and dis- 

.. placement. 

“Foaming is an indication of air in the 
- products, and this affects fill. The fact 
Pi that aerating equipment is present in 


the line does not necessarily indicate 
that there is no air in the product. Leaky 
pumps and leaky lines following the 
deaeration equipment will undo all of its 
work. While not a problem of the filler 
manufacturer he can meet moderate 
cases of aeration by furnishing proper 
displacement plugs, adjustable vent rods 
and valves, or varying the thickness of 
the valve pads in the case of vacuum 
fillers. Aeration in the product can re- 
sult in unexpected contamination, in that 
the foam in the bowl will stay there for 
hours, thus inviting contamination. In 
—_ instances a bowl cover may be help- 
ul. 
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JOHN DINGEE 
Crown Can Division 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greatest advance in controlling the 
level of the liquid in the bowl has been 
the air operated tyre of level control that 
will hold the level consistent within \% 
inch. The old butterfly type of valve 
allowed a variation of 2 to 3 inches in 
level. This varying pressure affects fill, 
of course, because a hot product expands, 
and a cool one contracts. A consistent 
fill temperature is necessary to provide 
a consistent fill. 

Variations in speed of filling can influ- 
ence the fill just as greatly as variations 
in bow] level. Operation of a liquid filler 
at 150 cans per minute will put more 
ounces in the can than at 200 cans per 
minutes, because the valve is open longer, 
permitting escapement of entrapped air. 

Displacement is accomplished in one of 
four ways: The positive displacement 
plug, air displacement, measured amount, 
and the vacuum type of filling. 


TRANSFERRED TO FILLER 


The filler manufacturer cannot build 
his fillers on the basis of center to cen- 
ter, which would be ideal, due to the fact 
that there is a variation of centers be- 


tween different models of seamers rang- [ 


ing from 5% to 6% inches. To meet 
these variations the filler manufacturer 
must vary his can gauges to accelerate 
or decelerate the travel of the can in the 
course of transfer. Spillage is caused 
more by deceleration than acceleration. 
To build fillers to match the centers of 
each type of closing machine would make 
the cost of the fillers prohibitive. Other 
hindrances to a favorable transfer are 
dented can lips or flanges that cut valve 
rubbers on some types of fillers. 


SANITATION AND LUBRICATION 


Most of the newer fillers are so con- 
structed that at the end of the day’s 
operations the valve can be easily cleaned 
without removing. Gears must be prop- 
erly fitted, and wherever possible run 
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REALISM...and a lot more as 
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" ‘our labels must capture the full depth and intensity of | 
ure’s own colors. But Muirson doesn’t stop there.-Because we specialize — 
in labels, we give them top priority. You're sure they get designed, - 
n ed, and delivered on time! It'sa unique service — worth investigating. 


because MUI RSON specializes’ 


_MUIRSON LABEL CO. INC. Complete plants in in L A B E 
San Jose, Calif.; Peoria, IIl.; Meriden, Conn. . 
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1953 ALMANAC 


Over 350 pages of Canned Foods reference material 
needed continually through the year including .. . 


e Pack Statistics e Label Weights 
e Crop Statistics e U. S. Grades 

e Food Laws e Can Sizes 

e Standards © Box Sizes 


e Carryover, stocks and shipments 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY $2.C0 Postpaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed Since 1978 
20 S. GAY STREET | . BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE—continued 


in oil to prevent that jerking motion 
that causes poor can transfer and con- 
sequent spillage. Gears and moving parts 
should be protected from the corrosive 
effects of the product. Manufacturers 
have paid particular attention to this 
matter of lubrication to the end that it 
does not exist as a problem today. 


FILLING LIQUID PRODUCTS 


From an Address by 
IAN MacPHAIL 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The only liquid items filled by the H. 
J. Heinz Co. are Vinegar, Worcestershire 
Sauce and Tomato Juice, however, with 
your permission I would like to classify 
many of the other varieties we handle 
such as soups, catsup, ete., as liquid prod- 
ucts. 

The development improvement of 
some equipment has been most impres- 
sive; in some instances really spectacu- 
lar. Yet these are still problems and we 
are looking for new machinery to give 
us even better performance. 


EXACT FILLINGS 


We must put more stress on this 
feature of exact filling. The high cost of 
ingredients, high labor cost and the large 
amount of equipment required to prepare 
the ingredients for filling make it im- 
perative, that the product is filled in a 
very exact manner. This ingredient cost 
item is getting more and more attention, 
at least in our business and in the food 
business, generally, it can be a make or 
break proposition. The current filling 
speeds and the production volume of 
most varieties make this so important. 
The overfill or material given away is a 
most important fringe benefit in the can- 
ning industry. 

In some operations it would be possible 
to save % oz per package, For some 
items, such as catsup and figured on the 
basis of 1,000,000 bottles, this slight re- 
ducticn in weight would save enough ma- 


terial to fill approximately an additional 
9,000 hottles of 14 oz, each. That is more 
than half a trailer load. Under these 


circunistanees you would save approxi- 
mate!) 9 tons of tomatoes and in addi- 
lion sugar, salt, vinegar and spices. At 
today’. cost figures, this is an appreci- 


able «nount and the point we want to 
empl:-ize is that in the final analysis 
re a! not talking abount small items. 
Actually, 


in the Heinz Company’s case, 
vings are considerable when you 
figure he total pack . 


the ¢; 


CONTAINERS 
A gveat deal of the success of a pro- 
gram of this nature is tied in with the 
Supplies, such as containers and equip- 
ment. [I would not want to infer that 
this is only a problem for the equipment 
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industry, because some of the concerns 
represented here make some of their own 
containers, such as tin cans. At the pres- 
ent time we are working in our own Can 
Making Department in order to try to de- 
termine where it might be possible to 
control by Statistical Control Chart 
methods certain can measurements. We 
are very interested in the variations ob- 
tained and feel these not only have an 
important bearing on good _ efficient 
double seaming, but the measurements 
also have a bearing on volume filling. 


In many instances volume filling is 
simply a container filled with product 
from the filling machine and the mixture 
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HAROLD L. LINK 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


or material is added as a single shot. 
When I refer to “shot” filling I mean 
the amount of material or mixture added 
to each can or jar, as the container 
passes under a filling machine. In an 
operation such as Chicken Noodle Soup, 
the noodles are added as one shot, the 
chicken is added as a second shot and the 
broth can be referred to as a third shot. 
There are many instances in our busi- 
ness where two and three shot filling 
operations occur and incidentally this re- 
quires additional equipment. These 
mixed ingredients are added as volume 
items and. are then checked by weight. 
The uniformity or quality of the product 
is related closely to the uniformity of 
these individual additions and the accept- 
ance of a variety by the public may be 
influenced by this fact. 


From a production point of view and 
in addition to quality requirements, it is 
also necessary to have the proportion of 
mixtures at filling operations very 
closely controlled. This refers especially 
to the various two and three shot filling 
methods mentioned previously. If the 


volume added to the containers is not 
correct or if it varies considerably, there 
is too much of certain materials on hand 
and not enough of another to complete 
the operation. - Naturally this affects the 
yield and cost of the product. 


14 OZ. BOTTLES 


We had an interesting experience a 
little over a year ago, when working on 
a catsup filling problem. At that time we 
examined the records from the glass test- 
ing departments and by grouping the 
volume results in the form of histograms, 
it was possible to show a trend over a 
period of time. This capacity trend was 
toward increased volume, which was 
caused by machine mold wear. In this 
instance a large volume operation was 
involved and to be quite candid, we were 
not interested so much in the explanation 
of machine mold wear, but we were vi- 
tally interested in the problem of not 
allowing this upward trend in increased 
volume to occur. Let me say here that 
our glass suppliers recognized immedi- 
ately the problem confronting us; they 
realized they could not use mold equip- 
ment quite so long for the manufacture 
of catsup glass and the over-all improve- 
ment was a cooperative effort. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the discussions with our glass 
suppliers continued and later there was 
an additional improvement in the ¢ca- 
pacity specifications. 


FILLERS FOR GRANULAR 
PRODUCTS 


From an Address by 
H. L. LINK and H. DOBSON 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Sprague-Sells Division 


A granular product as we know it in 
the food industry consists of discrete part- 
icles ranging in size from No. 1 peas 
and dry cereal grains on the small side 
up to particles as large as whole pota- 
toes, peach halves and whole plums. The 
granules may be dry such as dry beans, 
popcorn or rice, or they may be wet like 
sliced peaches, whole grain corn and a 
variety of diced or cut vegetables, fruit 
and meat products. Furthermore, it is a 
product that could be filled with a liquid 
or without a liquid. It is certainly a prod- 
uct which is not filled through a piston 
or a liquid-type valve. 


Fillers required to handle these gran- 
ular products are necessarily of a type 
described as measuring or volumetric. 
There are two general classifications of 
volumetric fillers: “Automatic” and 
“Hand Pack.” The automatic fillers are 
generally used to handle the small gran- 
ules or freer flowing particles such as 
peas, corn or diced vegetables. These 
are commonly known as the pea and bean 
fillers. The hand pack type of filler, al- 
though in some cases satisfactory for 
free-flowing particles, is generally used 
for filling large, irregular shaped prod- 
ucts. The hand pack fillers are also es- 
pecially useful for products that are too 
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soft to be handled mechanically and auto- 
matically. 


PERFORMANCE OF FILLERS 


The two most essential performance 
factors of interest due to their economic 
value are speed and accuracy. 


SPEED—The modern filler must not 
only be able to satisfy present capacity 
demands but it must have built within it 
a potential capacity greater than the 
present demand. The need for keeping 
pace is emphasized daily by packers who 
are continually analyzing the narrowing 
spread between costs and selling prices 
and reaching the inevitable conclusion, 
that they cannot continue in business by 
operating slow-speed filling lines. The 
burden of antiquated equipment, high 
labor demands and rates and scarcity of 
high quality seasonal labor emphasize 
the advantages of high-speed filling 
lines. To cope with these needs machin- 
ery manufacturers have been building 
higher speed fillers through the past 
years. In place of the older 4-, 6- and 8- 
pocket machines we now have 12- and 15- 
pocket machines. While utilization of 
such high-speed fillers reduces direct 
labor costs, they do insist upon higher 
caliber supervision and more effective 
preventive maintenance, 

Automatic fillers run 20-25 containers 
per minute per pocket with products of 
the pea and bean type for containers up 
to 20 fluid ounces. As the container in- 
creases in size or as the product becomes 
more complex in shape and texture, the 
speed drops off to about 10 containers 
per minute per pocket. The newer auto- 
matic fillers with larger number of pock- 
ets still fall within these accepted speed 
ranges. Filler line speeds for No. 303 


BERRY 600s we 


_-and No. 2 cans are now well above 300 


cans per mintue, and for the smaller 
cans such as 211x304 are at the 375-400 
can per minute mark. 


ACCURACY—It has been proven by 
thousands of individual weights of filled 
containers that an important and critical 
element in accuracy of granular fillers 
is not the construction of the filler itself 
but instead the proper adjustment of the 
filler to meet the often varying operation 
needs of the product. 

But why are there varying needs in 
granular products? Briefly, there is an 
inherent lack of homogeneity in granular 
products that is not true of liquids and 
semi-solids. This factor is particularly 
disturbing when filling wet granular 
products because both automatic and 
hand pack fillers measure out products 
by volume and not by weight. In spite 
of this, regulatory bodies in the United 
States demand that with these products, 
the label of the container describe the 
content by weight and not by volume. 
The inconsistency of these two practices 
is apparent. Incidentally, Canadian law 
permits contents to be labeled by volume 
rather than by weight. 

Let me illustrate the effect of the prod- 
uct on the accuracy of a granular filler. 
An 8-pocket automatic filler is used for 
filling 10 ounces of dry popcorn seed and 
also for filling 11 ounces of blanched 
peas. The standard deviation for popcorn 
is 0.05 ounce but for blanched peas it is 
0.15 ounces. In a manner of speaking, 
this filler is three times more accurate 
when running popcorn than when run- 
ning blanched peas. 


Now what do these figures mean to the 
operator? Just this: If the average 
weight of all popcorn is 10.10 ounces, 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILA..PA. 


A feature of the Berry Canvas Goods exhibit at the Atlantic City Convention was 
a brand new split type Viner Apron Lacing, the result of four years of research which 


positive connection 


is a rust proof clipper lacing. The connection may be installed 


on all sizes of viner aprons and for all machines. Large aprons can be installed by 
two men in less than 15 minutes without hoists or other equipment. Another feature 
of the booth was an exhibit of Agava Products to show the scale, rust and corrosion 
control possible for boilers, cooling towers, closed water cooling circuits, etc., by 


treating the water with Agava Organic Compounds. 


The exhibit attracted much 


attention and Jack Karnell, Berry President, was most gratified in the interest and 


results obtained at the Show. 
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then more than 99 percent of them will 
weigh between 9.95 and 10.25 ounces, 
a total range of 0.30 ounces. On the 
other hand, if the average weight of all 
cans of peas is 11.4 ounces, more than 99 
percent of them will weigh between 10.95 
and 11.85 ounces, a total range of 0.90 
ounces. These results demand that the 
pea canners set his average weight 
higher than the popcorn canner in order 
to avoid under-filled cans. And, of course, 
the higher the average weight, the 
higher the per-can costs. 

Installation techniques may affect the 
accuracy of soft texture products. When 
the supply hopper rests directly over the 
filler hopper it transmits a downward 
force directly on the granular product. 
This results in a_ variable packing 
pressure dependent on the height of 
product in the large high hopper. When 
the supply hopper is offset from the filler 
hopper, this relieves the direct pressure 
on the granular product being fed to the 
measuring pockets, permitting a greater 
accuracy of fill because of the greate 
uniformity. 

It follows that intermittent operation 
of a granular filler is more disturbing to 
fill than the liquid and semi-liquid types 
of fillers. Smooth continuous flow of all 
fillers is highly recommeded for best 
results. There is more danger in lots of. 
“stop-start” motions with new high-speed 
fillers because of potential unbalance in 
the preparation line, 

Filler manufacturers have added many 
devices and features to keep granula 
products flowing freely into the fille 
hoppers, into the measuring pockets a 
then into the containers themselves. 
Some of these are: 

(1) External vibrators on filling hop- 
pers. 

(2) Agitators within hoppers. 

(3) Rotary or oscillating hoppers. 

(4) Polished surfaces of measuring 
pockets. 

(5) Special surfaces of measuring 
pockets such as teflon, chromium plated, 


fluted or waffling. j 
(6) Vibrators on container tracks and 
guides. (Caution should be exercised 


with vibrators. If you depend upon 
them and they fail, accuracy is pitifully 
off. If the amplitude and frequency of 
vibration is not correct, they could ae 
tually fluff up a product rather than set- 
tle it down.) 

(7) Fill 
pockets, 
operating. 

Many packers are currently replacing } 
obsolete, sloppy granular fillers with new | 
high-speed accurate fillers at resulting 
lower total costs. In many cases, the} 
payoff in any particular instance depents _ 
upon the actual improvement in accuracy, © 
the costs of the product at the filler, and 
the yearly pack. 

As an example, an improvement it — 
accuracy of only 1/10 of an ounce pe! © 
can in a 100,000 case pack can mean 4 ~ 
savings of 71% tons of product; 2/10 fy 
an ounce per can saving can mean 4 total | 
savings of 15 tons of product. 

How much does accuracy mean to you’ _ 


adjustment on measuring 
preferably with the _ filler,” 
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a complete line of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Dried Fruits and Raisins 
Catsup — Tomato Sauce 
Other Food Products 


Consistent DEL MONTE Quality means repeat sales. All- 
season DEL MONTE advertising means all-year consumer 
demand. You can depend on the popularity of DEL MONTE 
Brand Products for faster sales and profits. 


THE BRAND THAT PUTS FLAVOR FIRST 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE—continued 


FILL CONTROL OF 
GRANULAR PRODUCTS 


Summary of an Address by 
Cc. B. WAY 


Green Giant Company 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 


A method of setting up fill controls 
based on a statistically sound method of 
filler evaluation was suggested. A 
simple fill control program was briefly 
outlined and a method of evaluating the 
pack fill as a whole laid out. These meth- 
ods are adaptable to most filling opera- 
tions, probably with slight modifications 
in some cases. 


The step by step procedure begins 
with individual pocket evaluation. This 
is done by numbering the pockets so that 
the samples can be identified with them, 
the line should be running steadily with 
brine and product “head” and the prod- 
uct drainage all remaining as constant 
as possible. Samples should be drawn be- 
tween the filler and the closer, if and 
when this can be done without spillage, 
and after closing when it cannot. A min- 
imum of 30 samples per pocket is neces- 
sary, and 50 or more are preferable. All 
weights — net, drained, and brine — on 
which the evaluation is to be made, are 
taken, preferably, to a tenth of an ounce, 
or finer. Arrange the data into a fre- 
quency distribution and calculate by 
pocket and on the combined data from all 
pockets, the average weight and some 
measure of dispersion. Compare the 
pocket average weights with each other 
and with the overall average for any 
statistically significant differences. Do 
likewise with the standard deviations or 
average deviations. 


Next step is to evaluate the filler as a 
whole under various conditions of opera- 
tion, such as speed, maturity, etc. Start- 
ing conditions should be the same as 
in individual pocket analysis. Data from 
at least 100 cans drawn from the line 
should be aligned in a frequency distri- 
bution and the average weight and 
standard deviation calculated. Procedure 
should be repeated once or twice under 
these same conditions as a check, and 
under all conditions of speed, level of 
fill, maturity, sieve size, etc., at which 
the equipment will be operated. It might 
be shown that there will be some speed 
above which the filler begins to operate 
erratically or that there is some speed 
at which the waste will be greater than 
any economic saving due to high speed. 


CONTROL 


A sample consisting of 4 or 5 cans is 
drawn and the weights are taken and 
averaged. The range of weights is also 
calculated. The average fill and the range 
of the sample may be plotted on a chart 
and as long as samples fall within the 
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control limits (upper and lower), the 
machine is said to be in control. This can 
be done without the use of the chart by 
calculating the average and range and 
comparing them to a set of figures. Ac- 
tually the data from a filler in good con- 
trol can be readily evaluated by inspec- 
tion with a little experience. The most 
‘mportant part of the control procedure 
is the continuous check on a definite 
schedule and using known control limits. 


ANALYSIS 


Having determined the characteristics 
of the filler or fillers and run a pack 
through under this control program, the 
canner will naturally be interested in 


C. W. BOHRER 


Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


evaluating his work. The first step is to 
set up a frequency distribution of 
weights from pack samples. Calculate 
the percent under filled, the average 
weight and standard deviation, and ex- 
amine the difference between the average 
weight and the minimum, If there are 
to be practically no under fills, the aver- 
age weight will have to be three stand- 
ard deviations above the minimum, Ex- 
cessive under-filling can be reduced 
either by increasing the average fill or 
preferably by decreasing the standard 
deviation, which means decreasing the 
variation or improving the uniformity. 
The latter will have the effect of reduc- 
ing over-fills as well. Improving uni- 
formity is easier said than done. Factors 
helpful in accomplishing this are fill con- 
trol during operation; smooth transfer 
of open cans after filling to keep spill- 
age losses at a minimum; vibrating 
tracks under filler pockets (if improp- 
erly operated these can do more harm 
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than good); positioning of cans so that 
product mounds in center; gearing filler 
speed to the rest of the operation to 
eliminate stops and starts. 


FILLING SEMI-SOLID PRODUCTS 


Summary of an Address by 


H. I. EDWARDS 
The Pfaudler Company 


Today fillers are available from sev- 
eral sources that make possible accurate 
filling at high speed. By 1956 all baby 
food and frozen juice concentrate will be 
filled at operating speeds of 750 to 1000 
containers per minute. 


Instead of an additional line and more 
man-power, the processor will replace the 
line with one that increases output 100 
or 200 percent. To illustrate: a Florida 
plant, operating two fillers handling a 
maximum of 500 containers per minute, 
replaced these machines with two fillers 
capable of operating at 700 containers 
per minute, with the same personnel. 
This adds up to 12,000 more containers 
per hour, 96,000 more per day. At a min- 
imum profit of 3 cents per can, the total 
daily savings were $2800. 


Equally important is the accurate con- 
trol of fill. For most applications a fill 
within a tolerance of plus or minus 
1/10th ounce is accomplished. For large 
cans, or for some products, the tolerance 
may be slightly larger. Another very 
important point is sanitation and ease of 
cleaning. Piston fillers are outstanding 
in this respect and have only a few parts 
to disassemble. 


THE CANNERS PROBLEMS IN 
FILLING SEMI-SOLID PRODUCTS 


From an Address by 


W. A. BRITTIN 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


The problems of my particular Com- 
pany are the filling of purees and foods 
of a coarse particle size designed for 
infant feeding. We have a large variety 
of products with varying degrees of 
viscosity and consistency, and all of these 
products must be filled from the same 
general type of filler. We fill into two 
sizes of container, a 5-0z. overflow ca- 
pacity jar and an 8-oz. overflow capacity 
jar. Depending on the nature of the 
products involved, we declare a 4% or 
5-oz, net weight for our “strained” items 
and a 7% or 8-oz. net weight for our 
“junior” items. 


Perhaps our biggest problem in recent 
years has been tied up with the matter 
of speed of fill. The efficiency of raw ma- 
terial preparation has increased to the 
point where a larger volume of material 
is available for the filler to handle. With 
the development of automatic loading 
and unloading equipment, fillers have 
been able to run at higher speeds and the 
pressure has been on the machinery com- 
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panies to deliver filling equipment which 
will run at increased speeds with in- 
creased accuracy of fill. At the present 
time, we are filling our baby food items 
at rates in excess of 500 jars per minute. 
We are certain that these filling speeds 
can be increased and the thoughts of 
1,000 jars a minute filling speed are not 
nearly as fantastic as our 500 jars a 
minute filling speed were a short num- 
ber of years ago. 


Careful checks have been run on our 
present filling equipment and our records 
indicate an accuracy of better than one- 
tenth of an ounce between the maximum 
and minimum net weight from the vari- 
ous filler heads. This one-tenth of one 
ounce represents a maximum variation 
and the average variation is actually 
much less. 


With increased speed comes a tendency 
for increased sloppiness of fill. This in 
itself is a very important factor, for in 
our operations one-eighth of an ounce 
less per jar can amount to an additional 
30,000 ounces at the end of a day’s run. 
Our modern fillers can run smoothly at 
these increased speeds with a very ac- 
curate fill and little, if any,. indication of 
sloppiness. 


Another factor in our filler selection 
involves the ease with which it can be 
cleaned, In our own particular business, 
we disassemble all equipment at the end 
of each working day for a thorough 
cleaning. Obviously, the simpler the con- 
struction of the machine, the easier it can 
be cleaned and the less chance there is 
for failure to clean properly. Closely 
correlated with the simplicity of design 
from a cleaning angle is the simplicity 
of design from wear and tear. A machine 
which cruises along at 500 containers per 
minute is receiving much more wear on 
its moving parts than one which fills 
at 200 or 300 containers per minute. It 
would be foolish to expect parts not to 
wear, but we are pleased to have this 
wear oecur on easily replaceable parts. 


We would not care to predict where 
these filling speeds will end in products 
such as ours. Many complicating factors 
are involved and the fillers themselves 
must be looked at as integral parts of the 
complete operation. To increase speed 
to 1.000 or more per minute means a 
revamping of all the operations prior to 
the filling. There must be more efficient 
preparation of raw materials, either 
thro igh better machinery or an increase 
in (he amount of machinery. There must 
be on inerease in the speed or efficiency 
of \andling the empty containers; faster 
seoiers or eappers would be required. 
I) our ease, where we pack in glass, we 

‘1 have to have a more efficient and 
ister means of removal of the sealed 
pacsages into retort crates. We use a 
sp! label and in our case faster filling 
Speeds would also necessitate faster 
labeling speeds, or additional labelers. 
We cannot help but feel there is a point 
of diminishing return in simply increas- 
‘ie the filler speed. 
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CRCO-FOX 


Semi-Automatic 
Single-Tier 


For Tin 
or Glass 
Containers 


The Chisholm-Ryder-Fox Labeler Feeder is an inexpensive, 
semi-automatic machine to feed can and cylindrical glass 
containers from cases packed in single tiers, to a labeling, 
casing, sealing line. 


In operation, the operator inverts the case on the unload- 
ing table. The case is removed and the containers are 
brought into a horizontal position on a track—and then fed 
by gravity to the labeler or elevator. 


The standard model is designed to handle 46 ounce 
(400x700) and No. 10s (603 x 700). It can also be sup- 
plied for any size container—and one machine can handle 
various diameters of approximately the same height. 


Capacity depends mostly on the operator, and the size of 
the containers being fed. 


Send for Special Bulletin and Price. 


THE BEST 
OF 


8+ PROCESS 
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JOINT LABORATORY AND RAW 


PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Monday, January 25 
PRESIDING: J. R. Esty, Western Branch Laboratory, N. C. A. 


THE STATUS IN 
PESTICIDE LEGISLATION 


From an Address by 
J. HARRY COVINGTON 


Office of Counsel 
National Canners Association 


For a proper understanding of the 
Miller Pesticide bill and the N.C.A.’s 
position in relation to it, a brief men- 
tion should be made of the existing pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which permit regulation of added 
chemicals in foods and, indirectly, the 
use of pesticides. 


The Act, as you know, prohibits the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
adulterated foods. Section 402 of the Act 
delineates the various ways in which 
foods may be adulterated. Subsection 
(a) (1) of Section 402 provides that a 
food is adulterated if it bears or con- 
tains any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which may render it injurious to 
health—subsection (a) (2) provides that 
a food is adulterated if it contains any 
added poisonous or deleterious substance 
which is unsafe within the meaning of 
Section 406. Section 406 in turn provides 
for the establishment of tolerances for 
poisonous or deleterious substances which 
cannot be avoided in good manufactur- 
ing practice. It is under this section 406 
that the residue tolerance hearings were 
held in 1950. 


In the absence of any tolerances and, 
as you will remember, none has yet been 
issued, proceedings for adulteration must 
be brought under Section 402 (a) (1), 
with a showing that the pesticide residue 
found in a food may render it injurious 
to health. This point is important for 
you as processors to remember for it will 
continue to apply to you even after the 
new pesticide chemical legislation has 
passed. 


The Miller pesticide bill as introduced 
separated pesticide chemicals from other 
added chemicals under Section 402 (a) 
(2). It specified that any food will be 
adulterated if it contains any pesticide 
chemicals, unless they had either been 
exempted from a tolerance or a tolerance 
had been established under a new section 
to be added to the Act. This new section, 
to be numbered 408, sets up a regulatory 
scheme whereby pesticide manufacturers 
could secure consideration by the Food 
and Drug Administration, for tolerance 
purposes, of any pesticide chemical which 
has been registered with the Department 


of Agriculture under the Insecticide and 
Rodenticide Act. 


A final proposal in the form of a clean 
bill has now been resubmitted by Repre- 
sentative Miller as H.R. 7125. 


Except as to some of the time periods 
specified, the procedure for obtaining a 
tolerance provided in H.A. 7125 follows 
that spelled out in the earlier Miller 
Pesticide Bill. 


It is expected that H.R. 7125 will be 
enacted in substantially the same form 
as introduced—possibly without further 
Congressional hearings. 


You may well ask how the bill will 
affect you as canners. 


After the effective date of the bill, the 
practical result will be that no pesticide 
which leaves any residue will be used 
unless a tolerance has been established. 
The various state agencies in making 
their recommendation for spraying pro- 
grams will of necessity take into account 
all established tolerances. Professional 
sprayers will attempt to see that their 
applications result in residues within 
permitted levels. Growers presumably 
will make every effort to see that the 
tolerances prescribed for the raw com- 
modities are not exceeded. Nonetheless, 
as a precaution you should attempt to 
secure from your growers a guaranty to 
the effect that the tolerances are not ex- 
ceeded on the raw material. 


In some instances you may be able to 
reduce the resulting residue in the course 
of processing. Every effort should be 
made to effect such diminution. Where 
it is not feasible, however, and some 
pesticide residues remain in the processed 
products, your products will be judged, 
so to speak, by the standard of the pres- 
ent law which will remain unchanged. 
The amount of pesticide residue remain- 
ing in the processed food must not be 
of such an amount as may render the 
food injurious to health. In meeting this 
standard, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to conceive that a residue level in the 
processed food, which it is impractical to 
remove, and is no higher than that per- 
mitted on a raw agricultural product as 
it goes to the housewife, can be said to 
render it injurious to health. No one 
has yet suggested that the human body 
can distinguish between an organic 
pesticide on a fruit or vegetable straight 
from the orchard or truck garden and 
that which may spend some time in a 
metal can. 
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H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Chief Council 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FUTURE IN MANDATORY 
FOOD STANDARDS 


From an Address by 
H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Chief Counsel 
National Canners Association 


Unless adequate federal budget funds 
are forthcoming, any future report on 
the development of standards of identity, 
quality, and fill of container may well 
be only an unmelodic requiem. 

For under the considerably reduced 
FDA appropriation for the present fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, continued 
work on food standards has already been 
seriously curtailed. The number of ad- 
ministrative employees dealing with them 
has been reduced. Personnel in the Food 
Division, which does the underlying re- 
search work, has been diminished as has 
the Department’s legal staff. At the 
moment there is but one part-time Hear- 
ing Officer to cope with the entire pro- 
gram. Any further reduction in the next 
Congressional appropriation may well re- 
sult in the necessary cessation of all 
work on food standards. 


There are a good number of standards 
still in the mill in whose completion and 
final promulgation important branches 
of this industry are vitally interested. 
Included are standards of fill for canned 
fill for canned pineapple; and the pend- 
corn; standards of identity, quality, and 
ing application to amend the catsup 
standard. In these proceedings both the 
industry and the FDA have invested 
massive amounts of time and effort and 
not inconsiderable sums of money. In 
addition, there are under preliminary 
consideration a number of standard pro- 
posals on which canning industry groups 
have extensively worked. 

Far more important, however, are the 
congeries of problems posed by the exist- 
ing standards. Technology in the can- 
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ning industry is dynamic. Canning meth- 
ods and product development are seldom 
if ever static. Our experience since 1938 
has taught us that the ready amendment 
of existing canned food standards is 
essential to continued development. 

On its part the FDA has cooperated 
splendidly but lack of ability because of 
budget inadequacies to continue this 
record of accomplishment will have 
serious consequences. 


Nevertheless, there is not too much 
hope for the immediate future. For the 
current fiscal year Congress gave the 
FDA $5,200,000 for its entire enforce- 
ment program, excluding the certifica- 
tion activities that are carried by their 
own fees. The proposed federal budget 
recommends that Congress appropriate 
only the same sum for the next fiscal 
year. 


AVENUES OF RELIEF 


Fortunately, there are at least two 
avenues which wou'd appear not to be 
foreclosed by even the present closely 
limited administrative budget. 

In the first place, there remains avail- 
able the so-called experimental shipment 
of foods which do not conform to the 
existing standards but permissive mar- 
keting under this type of temporary per- 
mit is of course no ultimate solution. 
The technique presupposes that even- 
tually the existing standards will be 
amended, or where necessary new stand- 
ards promulgated. 


THE HALE BILL 


Another means of relief appears to be 
in sight in the Hale bill, H.R. 6434, 
passed by the House on the last day of 
the last session of Congress and now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Public Welfare. 

The Hale bill was drafted and spon- 
sored by the Committee on Food Stand- 
ards of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation. It has been endorsed by the 
FDA, by the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and by other food industry groups. 
There was no opposition to it. Essen- 
tially it provides that a man”siory food 
standard may be issued, amended, or 
even repealed without a public hearing 
where there is no controversial issue. 

Either the government or any inter- 
ested person may propose the issuance 
or amendment of a standard. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
within whose jurisdiction the FDA falls, 
thereafter formulates and publishes a 
proposed standard. Unless an adversely 
affected person files objections within 30 
days, the proposed standard becomes 
effective. 

If anyone desires to object he must 


specify with particularity the portions | 


of the proposed standard he thinks im- 
proper, state his grounds for objecting, 
and request a public hearing. The public 
hearing is then limited to the issues 
raised by the objections. 

It is hoped that the Hale bill will be 
speedily enacted. Many believe that it 
will contribute measurably to solving the 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARKE 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Quality 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


CLEANERS 


PEAS’ e 
BEETS 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
e GRADERS e 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 
LIMA BEANS~ e 


e STRING BEANS e 


WASHERS 


TOMATOES 
CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Between the “hole and cap” can—now a col- 
lector’s item — and today’s streamlined Canco food 
container is a half century of progress. 


: Th Yet, many of the companies which purchased 
4 e cans are Canco’s early cans are still on Canco’s roster of 


staunch friends. Perhaps your company is one of 


different, but 
by] Why have so many companies—large and small— 


consistently done business with Canco? Because their 


not the customers 


Canco offers an unequalled combination of able 


people, conveniently located plants, research leader- 
ship, technical assistance, delivery service, quality 
and experience. As a result, packers get what they 
want... where they want it, and when! 


If your company is not enjoying Canco services, 
isn’t right now the time to start? 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 
=> 


’ New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—pertected by Canco—made 
i commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible ; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 
a Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 


Y have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 

sf canned foods of all kinds. 
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JOINT LAB. & RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE—continued 


problem of necessary amendment of 
existing standards without recourse to 
time consuming public hearings. What 
its ultimate effect may be on the ready 
issuance of additional regulations em- 
bodying wholly new standards is less 
certain. At a minimum it will avoid the 
necessity for lengthy public hearings on 
collateral or background questions con- 
cerning which no one is in disagreement. 
But only where no controversial issues 
arise on the proposed amendment will a 
public hearing be wholly avoided. 

Manifestly, restraint in pressing ex- 
treme positions will be called for both on 
the part of the FDA in what it publishes 
as the proposal, and on the part of the 
industry groups in what they insist upon 
questioning. Failure to avoid polar posi- 
tions will in every instance precipitate 
a public hearing, the holding of which 
may in many cases be delayed and in 
most cases prove costly. 


Of course, neither the use of so-called 
experimental permits nor the Hale bill 
will afford any comfort where there is a 
complicated standard proposal raising 
basic controversial issues on which it 
becomes necessary to hold a_ public 
hearing. 


On the anvil of candid discussion 
often the most seemingly controversial 
issue can be hammered out to an accept- 
able conclusion. The curtailment of the 
IDA budget, as well as common sense 
and cver-all economy, dictate that in 
every instance these efforts be fully ex- 
plored. Many hope that this will turn 
cut to be the case in connection with the 
proposed standardization of artificially 
sweetened canned fruits. These products 
at the moment are in a somewhat unique 
status which is fully described in the 
National Canners Association pamphlet 
on “Dietetic Canned Foods”. 


RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCES 


Sunday, and Monday, January 24 and 25 
PRESIDING: Charles H. Mahoney, Director Raw Products Research Bureau, N. C. A. 


There were three separate Raw Prod- 
ucts Conferences. Except for one paper 
on the Drosophila by Dr. L. P. Ditman of 
the Maryland Experiment Station, the 
NCA Raw Products Division did not 
make provisions for release of papers to 
the press. Because of their technical 
nature, no attempt will be made to report 
these sessions from notes. It is under- 
stood that at least some of the papers 
will be made available for publication 
later. 


On Sunday afternoon, C. L. Bedford of 
the Michigan Experiment Station dis- 
cussed “Better Quality Red Cherry 
Pack” and “Harvesting Free Stone 
Peaches for Quality Pack”; Norman C. 
Healy of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported on the Tomato Grade 
Relationship Studies conducted during 
the past three years in New York, Ohio 
and Indiana; C. B. Sayre of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, discussed “Maturity Studies and 
Quality Evaluation of Peas”’. 


On Monday morning there was a panel 
discussion “Current Research on Dros- 
ophila Control”. J. J. Wilson of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, acted as discussion 
leader. Panel members included B. B. 
Pepper, New Jersey Experiment Station; 
L. P. Ditman, Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion; H. C. Mason, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; and Dr. Saunders of Berke- 
ley, California, pinchhitting for E. A. 
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Michelbacher of the California Experi- 
ment Station. 


On Monday afternoon a panel dis- 
cussed “A New Approach to Spray Cov- 
erage: Equipment, design, application 
methods, toxicant coverage, operating 
economy” with S. J. Younkin of the 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 
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Campbell Soup Company, discussion 
leader. Panel members included L. P. 
Ditman, Maryland Experiment Station; 
J. T. Wilson, Ohio Experiment Station; 
Frank J. Irons, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; W. T. Schroeder, New York 
Experiment Station; and W. W. Gunkel, 
Cornel University. 


Although Drosophila were not a major 
problem in 1953 due to weather condi- 
tions, progress was made in research. In 
addition to continuing studies at Mary- 
land, New Jersey and California Experi- 
ment Stations during the season, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture entered 
the field at Logan, Utah and Beltsville, 
Maryland. Results will be summarized 
by the National Canners Association and 
sent to every tomato and tomato prod- 
ucts canner prior to the 1954 season. 


DROSOPHILA-MARYLAND REPORT 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A summary of the report by Dr. Dit- 
man of Maryland, and recommendations 
for 1954 follows: 


1. In 1953 Drosophila populations at 
tomato canneries on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland were not so high 
as in 1952, but populations in fields 
were higher than in other areas from 
which tomatoes are sent to canneries. 
Additional data have been obtained 
to show that even when a few adults 

‘ are at factories eggs may be abun- 
dant on raw stock. Egg counts on 
tomatoes awaiting processing reflect 
conditions in fields and not necessarily 
conditions at canneries. 


2. Skin piles do not appear to be an im- 
portant source of Drosophila, but they 
should be sprayed with an insecticide 
to keep down houseflies. Applications 
to skin piles of malathion 50 percent 
EM diluted at the rate of 3 quarts 
to 50 gallons gave good results. If 
daily treatments are made, lower con- 
centrations can be used. 


3. Electric atomizing sprayers were used 
in applying pyrethrum aerosols or 
mists. These machines have value in 
reducing adult populations when used 
frequently on raw ‘stock. 


4. Malathion residual sprays on walls 
and ceilings of unloading platforms 
will kill many Drosophila. 


5. Baskets treated with malathion are 
beneficial in killing adults and in pre- 
venting oviposition at crucial times 
after tomatoes are picked. Their use 
is not generally practical under Mary- 
land conditions (of open market con- 
ditions). 


6. Previous recommendations in regard 
to sanitation should be followed, and 
pyrethrum sprays of some kind used. 
Some available materials should be 
used at stronger concentrations than 
usually recommended. It is suggested 
that dirty baskets be sprayed with 
malathion soon after they are emptied. 
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You'll celebrate 
another famous 
birthday too. . 


Burt Model PCD Case Packer places 
2 layers with each stroke, with auto- 
matic case dumping—the last word 
in trouble-free simplicity. 


Burt AUS-Non-Stop Labelers give un- 
interrupted service with no disarran- 
gement of the pack. 


... the day you 
install BURT 
High Speed 
Case Packers 


and Non-Stop A 


Labelers! 


LABELERS PACKERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. OLIVER ST., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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XCINEVEMENTS IN 
INDUSTRY... 4 


The test for 
ascertaining the 
amount of fat in 
milk, by Stephen 
M. Babcock, 
which was the 
beginning of 
modern dairying. 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


2:00 P. M. Sunday January 24 


PRESIDING: ARTHUR H. MENDONCA, Fishey Products Committee, NCA 


FLUCTUATING FISHERY STOCKS: 
WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THIS 
WORLD WIDE PROBLEM 


Part I—The Problem: Some Contributing 
Factors 


From an Address by 
DR. L. A. WALFORD - 
Chief, Branch of Fishery Biology, 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


Canners and fishermen are asking what 
has happened to pink salmon, to Alaska 
herring, to Maine sardines, to the Pacific 
sardine, to the Gulf of Mexico shrimp. 
Are there fewer of them in the sea? Or 
have they perhaps retreated to distant, 
more obscure areas and become less ac- 
cessible to fishermen? Whatever the 
nature of the condition may be, is it 
permanent? Comparable conditions have 
occurred not only in California, Maine 
and Alaska, but in such distant and 
widely separated places as Japan, India, 
Spain, North Africa, so it is a world 
wide problem. 


Is this all the result of mere coinci- 
dence? Could any important part of this 
effect have sprung from some common 
cause impelled by such a cosmic influ- 
ence as weather, for example, which 
might affect these diverse species in a 
similar way? Or are all these recent and 
current seemingly peculiar conditions 
within the range of normal variation? 


NORM 


That last question is most important 
because the seriousness of present condi- 
tions can be judged only in comparison 
with some standard, and that standard, 
which we call the Normal, cannot be 
simply defined. Norm is simply the 
average, the sum of all the items divided 
by the number of items, the lean years 
and the fat, the good and the bad, the tall 
and the short. Exact information about 
the history of fishes for canning is 
limited to relatively few recent years 
when they have lived under the pressures 
of intense fisheries. Nothing is known 
about their fortunes under virgin condi- 
tions, whether or not there were alter- 
nating periods of great abundance, and 
scarcity. Much of the information avail- 
able is deduced from the catches of fish- 
ermen, and the behavior of fishermen 
fluctuates in response to economic condi- 
tions. Also fishing techniques improve, 
fishing fleets increase in size, markets 
change, and there are many other vary- 
ing factors, so that it is difficult to draw 


certain conclusions about normal condi- 
tions. It seems clear, however, that con- 
ditions have rarely been normal. 


Fishery biologists work continually to 
resolve these influences and have made 
much progress. They have long been in 
general agreement that fluctuations in 
environmental conditions cause fluctua- 
tions in abundance of the fish; but what 
elements of the environment are critical 
and by what mechanisms they effect the 
survival of fish, are problems that remain 
largely unsolved. 


The environment of fishes is subject to 
constant change. The body of water in 
which they dwell is continually moving, 
changing direction, position, levels. Now 
it is close to the shore; now far at sea; 
now at the surface; now deep in the 
depths. It expands and contracts, and 
all the evidence indicates that there are 
limits of environment beyond which 
fishes cannot stray very far. 


TEMPERATURE 


One of the most obvious boundaries of 
the territory in which an aquatic animal 
can live is temperature. Fish are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to temperature. Dr. H. O. 
Bull, a marine biologist working at the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats, 
England, demonstrated that under some 
circumstances sea fishes react purpose- 
fully to changes in temperature of only 
0.03° C., and in salinity of 0.2 parts per 
thousand. The results of his tests sug- 
gest how some striking changes in ma- 
rine climate that have been observed in 
recent years can affect the fish directly. 


Deviation of average monthly temper- 
ature in the North Atlantic from a 150 
year average show irregular fluctuations 
and a trend towards warmer winters and 
summers beginning about 1890 or earlier. 
Many European scientists have pointed 
out evidence that Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
areas have been warming, and that there 
have been pronounced changes in fauna 
and flora. The difference between aver- 
age winter (January) and summer (July) 
temperatures at the surface of the sea 
water at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has 
decreased since about 1920, indicating an 
increased mildness of climate. The an- 
nual average sea surface temperatures at 
Iceland have increased during this cen- 
tury. There is a positive correlation be- 
tween the catch of lobsters in Rhode 
Island and the degree of difference be- 
tween January and July temperatures. 
Rhode Island is near the Southern end of 
the range of lobsters. During a series of 
years of relatively cold-winters in Rhode 
Island, lobster fishing flourishes; during 
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DR. L. A. WALFORD, Chief 


Branch of Fishery Biology 
Fish & Wildlife Service 


series of warm winters, it languishes. 
The effect of the climatic change was to 
shift the zone of most favorable condi- 
tions towards the North. The commer- 
cial catch of lobsters in Maine, 1818-51 
shows an increase in catch from 8 million 
pounds to over 20 million pounds. 

If a fish feels uncomfortable because it 
is too hot, it will move into a cooler zone. 
Warming encourages invasion by preda- 
tory species from warmer zones, and 
these drive out the former dominating 
residents. This sort of action may go on 
all the way along the food chain. 

Another effect of changing climate is 
to stimulate diseases to burst into epi- 
demic proportions. There is mounting 
evidence that fungi and viruses, which 
are very. sensitive to temperature 
changes, sometimes severely decimate 
populations of marine animals and plants. 

Striking examples of changing distri- 
butions are given by the spread of the 
mussel parasite and the green crab in 
the North Atlantic; the Northward 
spread of the cod into the Arctic; the 
return of menhaden to the Gulf of Maine; 
the shift in composition of the species of 
shrimps of the Gulf of Mexico; and of 
shads off the coast of India. 


Part Il—Other Contributing Factors; 
the Green Pastures of the Sea 


From an Address by 
DR. ROGER REVELLE 


Director, The Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, University of California 


Widespread disasters to the fisheries 
during the last few years are likely to be 
explained in one of two ways, First there 
are those who say that the fish popula- 
tions have become depleted by merciless 
exploitation. This is the point of view of 
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\ Lower FIRST COST! 
Lower OPERATING COST! 
\ Lower MAINTENANCE COST! 


SCOTT HE-50 HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 
NOW AVAILABLE with U. S. Vari-Drive 


Speed Control 


The HE-50 Hydraulic Elevator 
handles any foods that can be 
elevated or conveyed in water 
—hot, cold or refrigerated. For 
15 years, the HE-50 has been 
used in canning and freezing 
plants throughout the U. S. and 
abroad. Due to the accessibil- 
ity of all parts, this unit affords 
the most sanitary operation 
possible. 


@ Available in 3’ and 4” pump sizes 

@ Low commodity intake, only 25” 
above floor 

@ Large capacity without injury to 
product 

® Specially designed non-airlocking 
pump 


®@ Motor up in the dry 
@3 point floor contact— easy to 
clean around 


@ Quick opening balanced float 
valve 


@ Perfect pre-mixing chamber 


F-A-3500 VIBRO-LUX SEPARATING UNIT 


This unit is designed for water removal from the commodity and 
has proven very effective ahead of fillers, quality graders and 
freezing units where the food must be water free. Unit vibrates 
approximately 900 to 1000 times per minute, removing splits and 
skins, and spreading commodity evenly over the width of the 
machine. This feature is 
especially desirable when 
discharging onto an_ in- 
spection belt. Fine water 
spray at feed end gives 
commodity clean rinse be- 
fore drying operation. The 
FA-3500 has a capacity 
up to 15,000 Ibs. per 
minute. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Bulletin on: 


Washer Elevators 

© Tubular Blanchers 

Filler Hoppers 

® Tube & Tube Fittings 
© Hi-Eff Washers 

© Flume Equipment 

© Distributing Systems 
® Viners 


@ Viner Feeders 

@ Red Beet Harvesters 

® Carrot Harvesters 

@ Gladiolus Harvesters 

@ Beet Cutters 

@ Pickle Cutters 

@ Bean Soaking Tank Valves 
@ Corn Desilkers 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


Originators of Hydraulic Conveying Equipment 
224 KINNEAR ROAD COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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turn inventory 
into CASH! 


It’s as simple as this. 

Let Douglas-Guardian issue field ware- 
house receipts on canned and processed 
goods. These receipts, turned over to your 
bank, are good security for a bank loan. 
Your inventory stays right where it is—in 
your own plant or storerooms. 

If you have canned or processed inven- 
tory on which to borrow and you need extra 
cash—write us for details and name of our 


nearest representative. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

118 N. Front Street * New Orleans, La. 

I’m interested in field warehousing my inventory and using it as 

security for a bank loan. Please have your nearest representative 

call on me. CT 2-8-54 


Name of Company. _ 


| 
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Phone No. 


Your Name and Title ; = — 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE—continued 


those who claim that most of the fish are 
now in a can. Others say that fish are 
wayward creatures whose behavior is 
whimsical and irrational. There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in both of these 
ideas. This paper deals with a third point 
of view: That fish like all other living 
things, are to a great extent creatures of 
their environment; the sizes and loca- 
tions of fish populations depend on the 
characteristics of the ocean waters in 
which they live. 


GREEN PASTURES OF THE SEA 


In the sea the same cycle of sunlight, 
plants, animals and bacteria exists, as 
on land, but with a difference—instead of 
grass there are tiny plants floating in the 
blue waters, and in place of cows the 
animals that eat these plants are cope- 
pods, no bigger than the head of a pin. 
The tigers that eat the cows are arrow 
worms and euphausids, only a fraction 
of an inch in length, and a series of inter- 
mediate meat-eaters exist between them 
and the fish, which represent the ocean 
harvest. 

The plants of the sea on which all 
other living things depend, grow only in 
the waters near the surface, where bright 
sunlight penetrates. These subsurface 
waters differ widely in fertility. Like the 
land, the ocean has its green pastures, 
and its deserts. Unlike fertile land, even 
the most productive ocean areas some- 
times drastically decline in a relatively 
short time. After a period of years they 
may, with equal abruptness, apparently 
recover their fertility. 

Land fertility depends primarily on 
temperature, sunlight, water, and plant 
nutrients in the soil. In the sea, water 
is, of course, always abundant, the 
plants are well adapted to the relatively 
narrow range of temperature; and the in- 
tensity of sunlight determines the length 
of the growing season and the depth to 
which plants can grow, but apparently 
not the differences in fertility. These 
depend only on the plant nutrients pres- 
ent in the waters near the surface. As 
with any well-worked soil on land, these 
plant nutrients must be replenished each 
year, for they are always being depleted 
by the slow sinking of plant and animal 
remains from the brightly lighted sub- 
surface waters into the dark waters of 
the depths. Men plow the soil but only 
the ocean can plow the sea. Regions 
where the ocean plowing is most effective 
are the green pastures of the sea. 

The sardines, anchovies and mackerel 
of California, the sardines of South 
Africa, the tunas off the West Coast of 
North and South America, the bonitos, 
albacore and hake of Chile and Peru, the 
apparently abundant deep tunas in the 
equatorial zone of the Pacific, all live in 
regions of up-welling, where the deep 
water is pumped to the surface by the 
wind. The cod, herring and haddock of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, Iceland, Green- 
land, and Bear Island live in the regions 
of winter cooling. The sardines of Maine 
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and the flat fishes of the Grand Banks 
live where the Gulf Stream and the Lab- 
rador Current clash in turbulent mixing; 
the sardines and herring of Japan and 
Kamchatka similarly depend on turbu- 
lence between the Oyashio and Kuroshio, 
which are the west Pacific equivalent of 
the Labrador Current and the Gulf 
Stream. 

Variations in the weather and in the 
speed and location of ocean currents, 
and possibly in the amount of soil and 
dissolved material carried to the sea by 
the rivers bring about wide variations in 
the fertility of the sea’s green pastures. 

One instance in which changes in the 
fertility of the water would appear to be 
closely related to changes in the young 


CHARLES R. CARRY 


Director Fishery Products Div. 
National Canners Association 


fish population is in the English Chan- 
nel, where during the years from 1924 
to 1937 Russell found good correlation 
between the winter maximum of phos- 
phate in the water and the numbers of 
summer-spawned young fish. Fluctua- 
tions in the adult population—that is, the 
rate of natural mortality—may also be 
related to variations in the food supply 
—that is, the fertility of the water. The 
unexpected decline in the catch of Alaska 
pink salmon in 1953 could well be an 
example. 


WEATHER AND OCEAN CURRENTS 

Perhaps of greater importance, both to 
the fish and the fisheries, than the varia- 
tions in fertility of a particular region, 
are the fluctuations in the weather and 
in ocean currents, and the accompanying 
changes in the temperature and other 
properties of the water. The distribu- 
tion of a fish population may change as 
the currents change. But the locations of 
the areas of high fertility are not much 
affected by the currents. Thus, both the 
adults and the young fish may be carried 
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out of regions of high fertility and good 
food supply into a harsher environment, 
where many of them must starve or be 
weakened in vitality so that they become 
easy victims to predators. There are no 
fences around the green pastures of the 
sea. For example, one of the principal 
factors bringing about recent poor year 
classes of California sardines may be 
changes in the ocean currents off the Cal- 
ifornia coast. During the years when the 
young sardine population was large, a 
pronounced counter-current flowed north- 
ward between the shore and the south- 
ward moving California Current. The 
counter-current has been weak or ab- 
sent during the last few years, and the 
center of population of both the adult 
and young California sardines has shifted 
southward far down the coast of Lower 
California. The fertility of this area is 
probably much less than that of the 
waters off California, and it is likely that 
at least some racial groups of the sar- 
dine population have greatly diminished 
in numbers. 

In addition to their effect on popula- 
tion, size, changes in water temperature 
and ocean currents may profoundly affect 
the success of a fishery in another way— 
by making the fish more or less available 
to the fishermen. Major changes in ocean 
currents and ocean temperatures over a 
short term usually have a bad effect on 
an established fishery because they re- 
sult in the movement of the fish out of 
the area where the fishermen can profit- 
ably catch them. In general, the more 
highly developed and specialized a par- 
ticular fishery becomes, the more vulner- 
able it is to changes in fish distribution. 
For example, the southward move of the 
sardines from Southern California to 
Lower California waters has made them 
virtually unavailable to our California 
fishermen. 


Last year the warm water of the east- 
ward flowing equatorial counter-current 
turned southward along the coasts of 
Ecuador and Peru, bringing heavy rains 
and floods on shore and causing extensive 
changes in the ocean environment, re- 
sulting in mass killings of fish, the 
deaths of countless thousands of guano 
birds, and a very sad year for the Cali- 
fornia tuna fishery, This disastrous shift 
in the currents occurs, on the average, 
once every 30 years, and is called El 
Nino (the child) because it usually hap- 
pens about at Christmas-time. 


It is more than natural to ask whether 
fluctuations in ocean currents and tem- 
peratures can be predicted, for if this 
were possible, many millions of dollars 
could be saved by both the fishermen and 
the processors. Unfortunately, we do not 
know enough at the present time either 
about the ocean or the atmosphere to be 
able to predict changes from year to 
year. But we can say a few things: First 
and most important, changes in ocean 
currents and temperatures do not al. 
ways go in the same direction, but flucu- 
ate around an average value. Bad luck 
in the fisheries, even over a period of 
years, does not spell a message of 
despair. 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1376 
in use in 1933 


1888s 
in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


4047 


in use in 1948 


4621 


in use in 1953 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


AMACHEK 


‘MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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THE 47th. CONVENTION 
AND THE | 


PROBLEM 


We were surprised and pleased at the large number 
of people connected with the Canning Industry who 
stopped at our booth to ask about the Voo problem- 


Our Field Engineers and Laboratory Personnel were 
busy explaining and demonstrating our product POLY- 
CIDE which is especially designed for use by the In- 
dustry in odor control treatments for vent stacks, 
troughs, waste water lagoons and ensilage stacks. 


*VERY OBNOXIOUS ODORS. 


If you were unable to visit our booth, we will be 
glad to mail you our bulletin, “BROOKS ODOR 
CONTROL TREATMENTS” or our Service Engineers 
are available anytime, anywhere, to work with you 
on specific odor control problems. 
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Golden Anniversary Convention 


National Food Brokers 
Association 


Atlantic City, N. J., 


By all odds the feature of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the National 
Food Brokers Association, held at Con- 
vention Hall, January 23, was the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. A three pronged attack, 
spearheaded by Congressman Patman 
himself, co-author of the R-P Act of 
1936, and supported ably by NF BA Coun- 
cil Paul Myers, himself a life time stu- 
dent of the Anti-Trust Laws, and by 
NFBA President Watson Rogers, was 
launched against the newly formed Asso- 
ciation of Independent Food Dealers of 
America. The latter was formed a few 
months ago for the sole purpose of insti- 
gating legislative action to amend Sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Act, permitting payment 
of brokerage to certain classes of buyers. 
That legislation (S-2604) in fact already 
has been introduced into the Senate. 


To provide readers with a quick, easy 
reading account of the Convention, the 
various papers are summarized. Because 
the remarks by Mr. Myers are too im- 
portant at this time for this kind of 
treatment, his complete paper will ap- 
pear in an early issue of this publication. 


NEW PRODUCTION PEAKS— 
REUSSWIG 


New production peaks are in sight for 
the nation’s food industry as the popula- 
tion growth continues, with a consumer 
fold of two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions in sight 25 years hence, E. Norton 
Reusswig, New York, national chairman 
of the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, told the opening session of the 50th 
anniversary meeting, Atlantic City, 
January 23. 


This national growth, he told the 
capacity audience, presages a widespread 
population spreadout—in from the coun- 
try and out from the larger cities so that 
fringe areas will become shopping areas 
and small industrial locations. This will 
be stimulated, he said, by transportation 
difficulties and local business taxation in 
the larger municipalities. 


“All of this”, Mr. Reusswig said, “adds 
up to greatly increased demands for more 
food, better food, and economical and 
efficient ways of raising, processing, sell- 
ing and merchandising these foods effi- 
ciently.” 
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The age of the atom, he predicted, will 
produce marked changes in food preser- 
vation. “Already”, he said, ‘we are on 
the way. The future of irradiated fruits 
and vegetables is just starting to unfold 
via either artificial ray-producing ma- 
chines or natural radioactive sources. 
With such advanced methods of food 
preservation, it is patent that the can- 
ning and processing industry is to con- 
tribute virtual miracles in bringing to 
the housewife new and nourishing food- 
stuffs at scientific savings.” 

The frozen foods industry, Mr. Reuss- 
wig said, likewise faces a future “of 
great stimulation.”” Home freezer units 
will be cheaper, more economical, and 
with more attractive combinations, he 
declared. Complete frozen luncheons and 
dinners are a coming specialty, he added. 

Dehydrated foods are staging a prom- 
ising comeback, he reported, with soups 
in particular making great progress. 
Greatly expanded crops will necessitate 
the utilization of all forms of food pres- 
ervation, he pointed out, with dehydra- 
tion scheduled to play an important role 
in preserving the greatly increased quan- 
tities of processed foods which a larger 
national population will require. With 
ever rising transportation costs, plus 
improved dehydrating processes, “this 
field of the future should be very im- 
portant.” 


The growth in the national food po- 
tential, Mr. Reusswig told the brokers, 
will be paralleled by an expanding but 
streamlined and super-efficient broker- 
age, wholesaling, and retailing industry. 
Self-service and more mechanization will 
lower distribution costs and make shop- 
ping more attractive for the housewife. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Willis Johnson, Jr., of Little Rock, 
Ark., was elected National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association 
He succeeds E. Norton Reusswig, of New 
York, as National Chairman, top elec- 
tive post in the Association. 


Mr. Johnson is a partner in the firm 
of Willis Johnson & Co., of Little Rock. 
His business experience has been in the 
food brokerage field ever since his gradu- 
ation from the University of Virginia in 
1935. He worked first for the firm of 
Johnson & Cooper in Little Rock. Later 


E. NORTON REUSSWIG 


Lestrade Brothers 
New York City 


he became a partner in Willis Johnson 
& Company, 520 East Markham Street 
in that city. Mr. Johnson served in the 
U. S. Navy from 1942 to 1945. 


Other officers named included: Truman 
F. Graves, Seattle, first vice chairman; 
Walter H. Burns, Pittsburgh, second 
vice chairman; A. Earle Clark, Jr., 
Miami, third vice chairman, and Jean N. 
Bistline, Denver, member-at-large of the 
Executive Committee. 

Watson Rogers Washington, D. C., 
continues as president of the broker or- 
ganization, and Harry E. Cook, Balti- 
more, was re-elected treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Charging that some proposed amend- 
ments to the Robinson-Patman Act 
would emasculate that statute, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association went on 
record as opposing two new bills now 
before Congress proposing revisions in 
the anti-discrimination law. 

The brokers’ group approved a resolu- 
tion voicing opposition: to S. 2604 and 
H. R. 7198, which would amend Section 
2 (c) of the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
Association also went on record as op- 
posing “any and all such attempts at 
compromising the best interests and wel- 
fare” of sellers and buyers in the food 
industry. 

The organization stated its intention 
to “continue its 50-year-old tradition of 
opposing unfair business practices wher- 
ever they may appear” and pledged that 
it would “continue aggressively to fight 
any action which would bring about un- 
fair price discriminations.” 

In other resolutions, the Food Brokers’ 
organization pledged strong sales effort 
in the coming year to maintain a high 
level of production to aid in improving 
U. S. living standards and endorsed 
educational activity designed to familiar- 
ize the nation with the function of the 
broker in food distribution. 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


ROGERS SCORES R-P SPLINTER 
GROUP 


Majority sentiment in the food indus- 
try is lining up in opposition to proposed 
amendment of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
Watson Rogers, president of the National 
Food Brokers Association, told his en- 
thusiastic audience. 


Scoring attacks on the brokerage pro- 
visions of the federal anti-discrimination 
statute, Mr. Rogers told the huge gather- 
ing that the association “is going to con- 
tinue to fight and work diligently to pre- 
vent any form of price discrimination 
among competing buyers.” 


The speaker scored as “false and in- 
flamatory” efforts of a recently formed 
minority distributor group to create the 
impression that controversy, surround- 
ing its effort to “emasculate” the Robin- 
sen-Patman Act through amendment of 
Section 2 (c), the so-called “brokerage 
clause,” reflects a difference of interests 
between food brokers and wholesalers. 


“Actually,” he declared, “this is not 
the case. The question is whether the 
interests of the majority of wholesale 
grocers will be disregarded for the inter- 
ests of a few other wholesale grocers. 
It is a question whether the welfare of 
the majority of independents will be 
sacrificed for the benefit of a_ selfish 
minority which is seeking to enrich it- 
self regardless of what happens to its 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


fellow whclesalers and to the retailers 
they serve.” 

The issue has been met, the brokers’ 
leader declared, with the majority of all 
segments of the food industry “lining up 
against the splinter group.” 

Replying to attacks on food brokers 
which have accompanied the efforts to 


secure Robinson-Patman Act amend- 
ment, Mr. Rogers contended that a care- 
ful survey would reveal that in most 
instances “the wholesalers who have 
made the greatest progress are the ones 
who have worked closely with food 
brokers.” 


The Brokers’ President reported an 
accelerating trend toward food manufac- 
turer selling through food brokers dur- 
ing the past year. One manufacturer, 
he revealed, reported that its brokers had 
doubled the firm’s volume of business in 
1953—the first year in which this firm 
had used food brokers in its sales opera- 
tion. 

Sales training programs are becoming 
more general in modern food brokerage 
operations, Mr. Rogers declared, with 
more and more brokerage organizations 
inaugurating training courses to insure 
maximum sales results for the products 
which they represent. 


Sharply mounting costs of operation 
are becoming a matter for serious con- 
cern in the food brokerage field, Mr. 
Rogers concluded. The problem has been 
complicated in many cases, he said, by 
new merchandising techniques which call 
for the performance of costly extra serv- 
ices by the broker. He suggested that 
the solution to this problem lies in frank 
discussion between individual brokers 
and the manufacturers and packers for 
whom they sell as a means for securing 
adjustments where previous arrange- 
ments for sales compensation prove in- 
adequate for increased selling services 
sought by the principal. 


PORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


CANNERS: WHY GAMBLE? .. . Buy 


Planters 5/8 Tomato Hampers and get the best 


We are equipped to treat your hampers with Cellu-san or 
Plastex Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


VIRGINIA 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


PATMAN SCORES ATTACKERS 


With all the vigor of an angry Texan, 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, 
co-author of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
1936, opened all the valves in attacking 
the new group, the Independent Food 
Dealers of America which seeks to 
change Section 2(c) of the Act. Section 
2(c), he said, is not a brokerage section, 
“it is a section prohibiting phony broker- 
age payments”. “If there is anyone who 
can tell you what that section, or any 
section in the Act was meant to do, it 
would be me as co-author of it.” Quoting 
from Congressional discussions during 
consideration of the Bill in 1935 and 1936, 
he showed very plainly that it was the 
intent of Congress to outlaw brokerage 
to buyers because this was regarded 
merely as a subterfuge for price dis- 
crimination. “It provides against a 
large buyer bribing the representative 
of the seller. Anyone who is opposed to 
deceit, fraud and bribery in business 
should not oppose this provision.” This 
new group, he said, has even tried to give 
the impression that I intended Section 
2(c) to permit a favored few buyers to 
collect brokerage. “The answer to that 
is that I have never been on the side of 
the devil’s advocate, and I never will.” 


FALSE FRIENDS 


This limited group, he said, pretends to 
be friends of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
saying that they like all of its provisions 
except Section 2(c). He reminded the 
audience that these so-called friends had 
hired William Simon as their attorney. 
He described William Simon as the man 
who is one of the leaders to amend the 
price discrimination sections of the Act, 
the man who has been representing the 
big monopoly interests. “The Super- 
Duper Fat Cat Lobyist in the United 


States, backed by unlimited funds for 
the purpose of misleading and deceiving 

. recognized for many years as the 
spokesman for monopolistic interests, 
seeking to eliminate the restrictions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act prohibitions 
against price discriminations.” 


BROWNELL COMMITTEE 


Turning to the Brownell Committee— 
the Attorney General’s National Commit- 
tee to study the Anti-Trust Laws—Con- 
gressman Patman charged that this has 
been staffed by a clique that has been 
boring away in the lobby of Congress to 
make over the Anti-Trust Laws in a way 
that will bring about industrial and busi- 
ness monopoly. He charged that the 
Justice Department is now being used 
as a shield to destroy our Anti-Trust 
Laws. “Not only is the co-chairman one 
of the leaders in the fight to cut the 
Anti-Trust Laws, particularly the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, he has chosen many of 
the ‘Robber Clique’ to help him make his 
so-called study, and of course, Mr. Wil- 
liam Simon is on the Committee.” 


DANGER TO CANNERS 


Mr. Patman singled out the canning 
industry particularly as a group that 
should be concerned about this attempt 
to destroy Section 2(c). “If they had to 
pay phony brokerage payments to co- 
ersive buyers today, as they did before 
1936,” he said, “they would be faced with 
an unbearable sales cost burden without 
getting any of the sales returns for that 
cost.” He reminded the audience that 
the industry was among the loudest in 
denunciation of the practice before it was 
outlawed, and rightly so, he said, because 
it was bleeding many of them white, and 
many of them were driven out of busi- 
ness. 


FORUM—Forward Thinking by Four 
Food Brokers 


EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN PRO- 
MOTION AND MERCHANDISING 
OF ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Summary of an Address by 


H. J. V. BRORBY 
P. F. Pfeister Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The one thing certain in the food busi- 
ness is change! 

The fast-growing supermarket opera- 
tion is becoming the dominating influ- 
ence in one area after another. Manufac- 
turers of advertised brands have become 
increasingly more aggressive merchan- 
disers at the retail level. More and more 
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of our leading wholesalers are replacing 
their jobber salesmen with the book plan 
or cost book method. Brokers’ retail men 
are frequently being called upon to fill 
the vacuum left by the elimination of 
these jobber salesmen. The continuing 
evolution of food distribution is moving 
the broker ever more deeply into retail 
merchandising. 


Careful training of your retail men 
and constant supervision and direction is 
of the utmost importance! In our case, 
the entire retail staff comes in to the 
office at the end of each day, except 
when out of town. This makes possible 
an exchange of information between our 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


merchandisers and our direct men. Such 
daily consultation keeps everyone posted 
up to the minute and insures maximum 
teamwork. Well-timed and well-aimed 
pressure at the retail level can be a 
strong influence on the decision of a di- 
rect buyer. 

We hold a retail sales meeting every 
Saturday morning, at which we first ex- 
amine the results of our week’s work. 
Current market conditions at both retail 
and wholesale levels are explored. Then 
the next week’s sales material and itin- 
erary is carefully gone over. 


The share of retail time spent on chain 
stores should be in proportion to their 
importance in the market. We work with 
eleven chains in our territory, ranging 
from six stores to over one hundred 
stores per chain. Methodical coverage of 
every one of those chain stores every 
couple of weeks would require tremen- 
dous manpower, with only limited op- 
portunity to accomplish much on each 
routine call. We solve this problem by 
calling on each chain when a special 
merchandising opportunity has been de- 
veloped through that chain’s local head- 
quarters. 


PROMOTIONS 


After our direct man has thus set up 
a special promotion with a particular 
chain, we throw all of our retail staff, 
or as many of them as necessary, into a 
quick two or three day coverage of that 
chain, to influence each manager to vig- 
orously tie in with our promotion. A 
shout in the chain headquarters office is 
frequently only a whisper when _ it 
reaches the store manager’s ear. Our 
personal call on the manager generally 
results in his increased cooperation. 

While visiting the chain store, our man 
makes a store check of the items of ours 
handled by that chain, pointing out in- 
correct pricing, out-of-stock, etc. Our 
men leave each manager a printed form 
listing our items that were low in stock 
or out-of-stock. The manager can place 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


that slip in his order book to serve as a 
reminder when he makes up his next 
order. 


Our men are able to get extra displays 
in the chain stores by offering the man- 
ager dump display bins, when bins are 
authorized. Don’t overlook utilizing 
dump bins to the fullest. They often get 
displays where no regular floor display 
can be had. Once up in the store, dump 
bins are a strong influence on consumer 
purchases. 


On important consumer mail-in prem- 
ium offers, some chain headquarters will 
agree to put one of the premiums on dis- 
play in each store with a display of the 
product. If the premiums are sent out 
to the stores by the chain headquarters, 
they often get no further than the back 
room, In such promotions we try to have 
our staff cover every store in advance of 
the feature week, to acquaint the man- 
ager with the premium and the promo- 
tion, to secure as ‘strong a tie-in as pos- 
sible. Then when the feature breaks, our 
men return to the stores to personally 
deliver and display the premium. If the 
manager was sold on the merits of the 
promotion there will also be a display of 
the product. By virtue of the timing of 
the two calls, our men did not have to 
take their valuable time to build the 
displays. 


DISPLAYS 


The amount of time that can be spared 
for building displays is a question con- 
stantly confronting every merchandising 
department. There is no set formula. 
Every situation must be decided on its 
merits. Sometimes with a large chain 
we agree to build big, outstanding dis- 
plays in two of the most important 
stores in each supervisor’s territory, in 
return for which the supervisor will see 
that smaller displays are put up for us 
in each of his other stores. At times we 
have built a display in every single store 
in a large chain, even though many of 
the stores were quite small, just to re- 
vive a lagging product or get a new one 
started off right. 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


When a shipper wants to invest a lim- 
ited sum of money in a market to give 
his product a quick boost, spending that 
money on a once-over cooperative adver- 
tising shot with each advertiser avail- 
able should accomplish the purpose. 
Handling cooperative advertising means 
eareful policing and extra paper work 
for a broker, but it gets results. Our 
merchandisers make personal delivery 
of all cooperative advertising checks. It 
is an opportunity to secure re-orders and 
free ads. 


The hours of retail effort put behind 
any given product in a year will give 
maximum results only if those efforts 
are well-timed. For example, on a sum- 
mertime item aggressive merchandising 
in May will get up momentum for the 
summer ahead. Likewise, sea foods 
should bet a vigorous retail push timed 
to bring them into Lent in high gear. 
Obviously a special promotional event 
put on by one’s shipper offers natural 
timing for major retail effort. 

When new pack arrives in our market, 
especially if it comes in on a more or less 
bare market, we move fast to get the 
lighthouse retailers to feature owr brand 
of that new pack. Getting the new pack 
off to a rousing start will pay dividends 
all year. When an important price ad- 
vance looms up, we cover our retailers 
fast for volume orders, try to beat our 
competitors to the punch. We restort to 
the telephone if time is extremely short. 
We attempt to time our retail efforts to 
strike while the iron is hot! 


We have observed increased interest on 
the part of producers in securing food 
brokers, because of the broker’s special 
knowledge of his own market and his 
ability to sell economically in competi- 
tion with a manufacturer’s direct selling 
force. This condition is never more true 
than in the retail merchandising factor. 
It is very costly to enter a new market, 
and hire and train a retail sales force. It 
is better to take advantage of the al- 
ready established staff of the broker. - 


CONSULT YOUR ROBINS CATALOG 


FOR PROCESSING 


: 
. . . for information on the 
most modern, efficient Asparagus Beets. 
Corn « Dried Beans 
methods of processing that 
will help you turn out better Marmalades : 
products faster... at 
‘ savings on labor . . . with Peppers + Pickles 
minimum maintenance... Potatoes— 
4 white and sweet 
4 with less danger of shut- Pumpkin « Relishes 
String Beans + Tomatoes 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE OUR NEW 


CATALOG HANDY FOR QUICK 


AK Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 


5 REFERENCE . . . See your Robins 
representative or write direct 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


HOW WE SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLE THE PROMOTION OF 
NON-ADVERTISED PROCESSED 

FOODS 


From an Address by 
HARRY L. PROCTOR 


Paul Paver & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


We know that Independent Canners 
are about as frustrated as “can be” be- 
cause of the wide spread distribution of 
advertised brands and gradual decline 
in private label distribution among old 
time Wholesale Grocers. For us to say 
that we are living in a new age is de- 
cidely an understatement! The Broker- 
ige business that the writer knew when 
ne started in it has changed more rad- 
ically than possibly any other business. 
INDEPENDENT CANNER PROBLEM 

With the growth of large Super Mar- 
kets, Corporate Chains, Cooperative 
Groups, Voluntaires, etc. and all giving 
predominance on their shelves to items 
nationally advertised, we find not only a 
problem, but a challenge as well. This 
affects Independent Canners and dis- 
tributing Brokers, many of whom have 
seen their private label business grad- 
ually slip away. 

Something must be done to replace the 
volume formerly sold to Wholesale Gro- 
cers for Buyer’s labels. The major prob- 
lem of Independent Canners today is how 
to get their labels on the shelves of 
Chains and Super Markets. 

Large Packers have advertising cam- 
paigns backed by substantial funds to 
place their products before consumers 
and distributing trade. What can we do 
to help independent Canners solve their 
problems? 

At the close of the War we noted a 
distinct decline in old time Wholesale 
Grocers. We had no nationally adver- 
tised products to sell, and our chief prob- 
lem was to replace the lost “Private 
Label” business, and to this we applied 
ourselves most diligently. 


APPROACH VARIES 

Every line of merchandise requires a 
different approach. On one or two items 
our Principals have done a great deal of 
advertising using all types of media, in- 
cluding cooperative allowances. They 
have further supported their marketing 
program with sales work at retail levels. 
While they have confined their advertis- 
ing to our market, they have found ways 
to secure results comparable to what 
was normally done only on a national 
scale. 


For a number of years a Packer whom 
we represented sold most of his merchan- 
dise under “Buyer’s Label’. As Super 
Markets commenced to develop, we per- 
sistently influenced our Buyers to take 
on one or several items under this Pack- 
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WILLIS JOHNSON, JR., Nat'l Chairman 
National Food Brokers Association 
Willis Johnson & Company 
Little Rock, Ark. 


er’s label, and by continued and concen- 
trated effort, we succeeded in changing 
over a large percentage of this business 
to Packer’s label. This wasn’t as difficult 
as it may seem, because Service is an im- 
portant factor with these Buyers as well 
as saleability of a product. They found 
that by using Packer’s labels they could 
keep their inventories down to a mini- 
mum due to the fact that shipments are 
greatly facilitated when there are no 
delays waiting for Buyer’s labels. Quick 
turn-over means increased profits! 


On other occasions we have taken a 
particular item and secured market wide 
interest with “free deals.” Also, we have 
had Packers stream-line production on a 
special item in order to get costs within 
a popular price class. By the increased 
value secured by this procedure, we were 
able to get a very substantial volume of 
business over a long period of time with 
no advertising. At other times our efforts 
were supplemented with Cooperative Ad- 
vertising Allowances on a case basis, 
subsidized with Retail Sales Work. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Unless your Packer realizes his re- 
sponsibility he cannot sueceed—he must 
understand that Super Markets and 
Chains require low inventories with rapid 
turn-over. He must be in a position to 
supply a Brand or Line of merchandise 
throughout the entire year, and see that 
it is attractively packaged and labeled. 
Also, he must realize that prices will 
have to be kept at levels that will inter- 
est the Consumer, resulting in repeat 
acceptance, 


In a recent survey made by Don Par- 
sons of the Super Market Institute, he 


mentioned that their organization col- 
lected information showing that 107 new 
Super Markets were opened between last 
January and September. Of these, almost 
30 percent are doing business amounting 
to $40,000 a week, and 70 percent go as 
high as $60,000 a week. To maintain 
such a volume the Buyer is definitely in- 
terested in having a dependable source 
of supply for merchandise with proven 
saleability from a Packer in whom he 
can have confidence. This is more im- 
portant than any other factor to main- 
tain the volume in these large Super 
Markets. 


The lack of trained personnel among 
many of the mass-marketing group is a 
vulnerable point as far as your approach 
to this problem is concerned. Most Buy- 
ers do not have time for daily shopping 
of the market. If you can show them 
that you can care for them consistently, 
supplying merchandise acceptable to 
Consumers at prices that will move in 
volume, showing a reasonable profit for 
them, we are sure they will supply most 
of the publicity to make your product 
a featured item. 

We, Brokers who are concentrating on 
Canned Foods must establish controlled 
business in large volume—this can be 
done in the Canned Food field, just as 
adequately as if you were confining your- 
self to specially advertised items. It will 
no doubt require a great deal less detail 
to handle and probably will net just as 
large a brokerage return, and at the 
same time insure the security that you 
and your Packers so much desire. 


HOW WE MEET THE PROBLEM 
OF EXTRA COST OF RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING EXPENSES 


From an Address by 
JAMES A. WEAVER 


James A. Weaver Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


We are just a small outfit from the 
country. Specifically, we expend our 
daily efforts in twelve distinct and sepa- 
rate marketing areas of. Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania, without the bene- 
fit of the large metropolitan areas such 
as Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. Our 
smallest marketing area is the city of 
Lebanon with 31,000 inhabitants. The 
greatest concentration of population is 
in the hard coal fields of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania where we have approxi- 
mately 400,000 people within a ten-mile 
radius of Wilkes-Barre. The develop- 
ments in any one of the twelve market- 
ing areas have no bearing on the other 
eleven. Each is separate and distinct, 
except as they may be tied together by 
the corporate chains. Two-thirds of the 
population of our marketing area are 
catered to by the chains who are serv- 
iced by parent warehouses located in 
either Philadelphia or Baltimore. They 
take 55 percent of this potential pur- 
chasing power of this two-thirds—a vol- 
ume that is non-income-producing for us. 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


We now have eight men, five girls, and 
our organization supports two offices. 
We have located our men strategically 
throughout our marketing area in order 
that they can be closer to their fields of 
endeavor which is helpful in reducing 
the cost of our coverage. With the ex- 
ception of one man all of our men do 
retail work. Most full time, but no one 
less than 75 percent of his time. 


WHAT DOES MANUFACTURER 
WANT 

With this background we are ready to 
talk about retail compensation. But first 
what does your prospective manufacturer 
want to buy? What does he expect of 
you? This is important. 

A. Is he primarily interested in a dis- 
tribution pattern? If so—how broad? 

B. Does he want “in store promoting”? 

C. How many national and local sales 
promotions are planned throughout the 
marketing year requiring concentrated 
selling effort? 

D. What kind of a follow-up does he 
want? 

E. Is he interested in day-in, day-out 
retail coverage? 

Before we can think of compensation, 
we must know how much he wants to 
buy. Basically we know that he wants 
a profitable volume. How you are to 
accomplish this mission is the point to 
be determined. You can believe me that 


he will want just as much as he can 
possibly get for the dollar he spends. 


EARNING CAPACITY NOT 
RATE OF PAY 


When it comes to regular brokerage 
rates, most manufacturers have a fairly 
defined rate of compensation. Some have 
spelled this out as completely for retail 
work. Frankly, what I am concerned in, 
is not so much the rate of pay, but how 
much earning capacity does the package 
afford. It is conceivable that you could 
starve on a 20 percent commission rate 
because of low potential. I am sure that 
I need not remind you that the greater 
the cost to the manufacturer, the less 
profit he makes and he loses interest 
without this element. By the same token, 
so do we. The program must be mutu- 
ally profitable to both sides. 


At this point we come to the most 
controversial item of the discussion, and 
that is the compensation for the addi- 
tional selling effort. Frankly, we prefer 
the additional rate of brokerage plan. 
We tried the so much per week per man 
idea, and for us it was not entirely satis- 
factory. We like the extra commission 
idea because all of the arguments that 
apply to your regular brokerage com- 
pensation being on a commission basis 
apply equally well to compensation for 
retail work—particularly when you con- 


sider this to be a permanent and definite 
part of your selling program. 

Since we look on the total earnings 
from a manufacturer as the criteria of 
our retail participation you might be 
wondering how much of the selling cost 
for retail merchandising we are able to 
recover. As I mentioned previously, of 
cur eight men all but one do retail work, 
and of the remaining seven a total of 
89 percent of their time is spent in retail 
stores, so we might say that only 89 per- 
cent of this cost is chargeable to retail 
cffort. Of this resulting cost, we were 
eble to recover only 37 percent. The 63 
percent that we contributed from our 
regular brokerage earnings is a real 
substantial figure. Since we sell primarily 
canned food brands—that not only com- 
pete with nationally advertised but also 
private brands of distributors — the 
whole philosophy of our work is based 
on a steady flow of business through the 
distributor and in and out of retail 
stores. I am 100 percent convinced that 
we would not maintain it without con- 
sistent retail coverage. I am further 
convinced that without this type of en- 
deavor, the additional half million dol- 
lars in business which we have budgeted 
for 1954 would not be obtainable. 


I know that many of you feel that 
your regular brokerage is paid to you 
for the on-the-ground sales managements 
that you render, the operations of your 
office, and the cost of your distributor 
coverage. I also know that in many in- 
stances the compensation covering this 


Seed is available now. 


Assure a full set, heavier yields and less 
fruit cracking 


Plant Stokescross No. 1 
for early maturity. 


Plant Stokescross No. 5 
for main season. 


Spread your factory season. 
some No. 1, and some No. 5 


Plants will be 
available in May. Arrange with your own 
plant grower. Write us at once for details. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Pioneers in better tomatoes 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


TOMATO PROFITS WILL INCREASE with SUPERIOR TOMATOES 


Superior Tomatoes will be produced from Hybrid Stocks 


Plant 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


cost barely meets the necessities, and you 
might feel that because we have built 
our volume to the point that we can 
afford to make this contribution that it 
is unfair to assume that it can be done 
elsewhere. Frankly, gentlemen, I do not 
know how we could get alone without it. 
I am fully convinced it is the only way 
we can exist. Our retail a-tivity pro- 
vides the flow of merchandise through 
the distributors’ warehouses where we 
earn regular brokerage, and without it 
we would have neither regular nor the 
special compensation. Adequate com- 
pensation for the extra cost of retail 
work—yes! Value for the manufacturer 
—yes! Profits for us—yes! Can you do 
it—yes! 


WHAT CAN THE INDIVIDUAL 
FOOD BROKER DO TO JUSTIFY 
ADEQUATE COMPENSATION? 


From an Address by 


S. V. JOHNSTON 


S. V. Johnston Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


In order to discuss adequate compen- 
sation in an orderly way, let us divide 
the question into three parts. 


A—What service do we owe to our 
principals? 


B—What are we, as brokers, entitled 
to ask for our service? 


C—How can we be assured of proper 
compensation? 


You will note I did not mention service 
to our buyers. This is taken for granted. 


In order to answer question A—What 
service do we owe to our principals. Let 
us presently consider their problems, 
which are— 


(a) Adequate representation at the 
buyers’ desk. 


(b) A fair share of the business in 
your market area. 


(c) Balanced sales—not just hot items 
or specials. One of the toughest prob- 
lems faced by any sales manager, is to 
maintain a balanced movement of all 
items produced. 


D—Accurate posting on competitive 
conditions in your market. You are the 
only contact they have. They depend on 
you to keep them closely posted on im- 
portant market changes. 


E—Retail sales work where needed. 

What are we entitled to expect from 
our principals. 

(a) Protection against selling en- 
croachment in our market. None of us 
want to sell against our own packer. 

(b) Properly graded merchandise at 
legitimate competitive prices, 
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PAUL F. MYERS, Gen. Counsel 


Nationa! Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


(c) Participation in any extra ex- 
penses necessary to introduce and move 
their products. 


(d) Rapid and accurate handling and 
shipping of orders. 


(e) Prompt payment of brokerage. 


And now we come to our subject mat- 
ter. The meat of the cocoanut, as it were. 


When we consider adequate compen- 
sation, we must think in terms of net 
earnings, rather than gross brokerage. 
Just as we think of income, before and 
after taxes. 


Comrensation is only adequate, if it 
pays us fully for the time, service and 
effort expended. 


Many members might ask about the 
desirability of trying to get blanket in- 
creases in brokerage rates on an indus- 
try-wide basis. This, I feel, would be a 
serious mistake and ill advised. We are 
not members of the CIO, or AFofL, 
where all workers are given the same 
seale of pay, regardless of skill or effort. 
Each of you know the effort and cost in 
time expended in behalf of each prin- 
cipal. Which ones require costly con- 
tact, which do not. One principal gives 
you close trading prices and helps— 
another does not. Aside from this, mar- 
kets vary greatly. Rural trade with 
long distances between stops, means 
fewer calls and higher costs. Where you 
have a heavy percentage of wholesale- 
retail contact, extra expense is involved 
in retail work. A market containing a 
high percentage of chain calls, can be 
handled for less, 
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It boils down to this. Give an out- 
standing service to your buyers and prin- 
cipals. This will result in greater sales 
—hence, greater earnings. Where the 
cost of sales is not being adequately | 
covered, talk or write to each individual 
principal involved and work out a fair 
rate of brokerage in your market, based 
on the service given. 


MYERS RECALLS PRE-PATMAN 
DAYS 


Paul F. Myers, General Council of 
the Association, presented a_ scholarly 
defense of the provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, especially as they re- 
late to the controversial section 2(c), 
which defines the brokerage provisions 
of the Act. Recalling the chaos that ex- 
isted in the marketplace prior to the 
passage of the R-P Act, Mr. Myers 
warned that if these flood gates of unfair 
price discrimination are opened again 
(by the emasculation of Section 2(c)) 
hundreds of thousands of independent 
distributors, big and little, who are not 
in on the discrimination, will be terribly 
hurt, and even destroyed.” “These are 
the reasons,” he said “which motivate the 
national food brokers of the country to 
join independents everywhere, proces- 
sors, canners, wholesalers, chains, super- 
markets, voluntaries, cooperatives, re- 
tailers, in a crusade to stop this new at- 
tempt of a few selfish operators to repeal 


our fair rules of the game, in order that © 


they may have an unfair chance at un- 
just enrichment.” 


He reminded the audience that Section 


2(c) legalized the Brokers’ Association , 


Code, outlawing split brokerage and the 
buying broker. 


As most canners know a Bill S-2604 _ 


has been introduced into the Senate to 
permit payment of brokerage to this 
special group of buyers. Also the Ke- 
fauver Bill and the Patman Bill HR-5848, 


which are calculated by supporters of the ~ 


Robinson-Patman Act to strengthen the 
Act, will undoubtedly receive considera- | 
tion in this session of the Legislature. | 
Because the remarks of Mr. Meyer so 
elequently define the conditions that ex- 
isted prior to the passage of the R-P Act 
in 1936, his address will be reproduced 


in full in an early issue of this publica- 7 


tion. 


Sterling B. Doughty, of Sacramento, x 
Calif., has been elected president of the 


Western Frozen Food Processors 


ciation at a convention held in Santa © 
Cruz, succeeding H. D. Buxton, of Mo- 
desto. Robert G. Free, of Santa Cruz, 4 
was elected vice-president and Frank 
R. Oliver, of Watsonville, treasurer. A. 
H. Harrison, of San Francisco, was re- 
named secretary and managing director. 
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| FORUM—The Food Brokers Position in 
| the Future Streamlined Food Industry 


THE CANNERS VIEWPOINT 


Summary of an Address by 


HERBERT F. KRIMENDAHL 
President, Stokely-Van Camp, Ine. 


Since 1905 Stokley’s has marketed its 
merchandise through brokers wherever 
possible. “We have found over the years 
the brokerage representation assures us 
a calibre of field sales representation 
that would be virtually impossible to at- 
tain in a company organization.” The 
reason is obvious “as a packer we enjoy 
a consistent selling cost that is always 
directly proportionate to the sales vol- 
ume that we secure from each broker. 
Sometimes we do not secure the business 
volume that we think obtainable in some 
markets, but at least we do not pay a 
selling cost for the business which we do 
not get.” 

The broker’s primary mission is “to 
maintain day in and day out, a constant 
and interchanging flow of information, 
ideas and techniques, which will achieve 
simultaneously the common objectives of 
all parties interested in the marketing 


of his merchandise . .. The broker is the 
focul point—the broker is the one who 
must feel the responsibility that mer- 
chandise is produced and shipped in 
proper quantity on a timely basis. The 
broker must also see that this same mer- 
chandise is displayed and merchandised 
in a manner which will assure its move- 
ment from the retailer to the consumer 
... the broker must also have a complete 
knowledge of his customer’s require- 
ments, so that he can relate them to his 
principal’s capabilities.” 


RETAIL WORK 


Retail men are to the broker what 
brokers are to the packer—very, very 
necessary representatives to secure com- 
plete and adequate coverage of the trade 
that could not otherwise be obtained. “In 
the opinion of my company and myself, 
the marketing of merchandise at the 
front line level can best and most eco- 
nomically be achieved through brokers. 
Good brokers know their markets. They 
know their customers and they know 
their principals. With this intimate 


knowledge of their associates a broker is 
in a position to render a much better 
merchandising service than any other 
type organization can hope to match. 
This is a simple organization principle. 
The packer offers a general framework 
of marketing policies and merchandising 
ideas, but the broker, in his decentralized 
position of responsibility, must use these 
general tools in a way that will meet 
local conditions as they exist, and 
change, from day to day.” 


LOYALTY 


Every principal has a right to expect 
that a broker will give him complete and 
undivided representation for his particu- 
lar line of products. That is not to say 
that a broker may not profitably repre- 
sent several different lines of merchan- 
dise. However, how any broker can hope 
to do a successful job with two or more 
competing lines, is a basic violation of 
good organization and common sense. 
We all know that no man can serve two 
masters. It seems to me that this same 
concept applies to a broker’s operation. 
To do a good job for himself, his custo- 
mers, and his principal, a broker must 
be really sold on the company and the 
products which he represents. How else 
ean he justify his function. In fact, it 
seems no more ridiculous to me for a 
packer to employ two or more brokers in 
a market than for a broker to represent 
two or more competitive lines in a 
market.” 


ATTENTION: 


Use Hampers with a Long Life 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


"Made their way by the way they’re made”’ 


PLAIN or TREATED 


CELLU SAN or PLASTEX 


Prices and Samples upon request 


Phone 2621 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


TOMATO CANNERS 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


SPEAKING FOR GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS 


Summary of an Address by 
PAUL S. WILLIS 
President, 

Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


Mr. Willis summarized the opinions of 
20 leading grocery manufacturers, who 
work extensively through brokers, as 
follows: 


1. We expect him to serve as our dis- 
trict manager. We expect him to give 
us proper representation and a sys- 
tematized coverage of all accounts 
in the territory. 

2. We expect him to have an adequate 

- organization commensurate with the 

size of his market. This should in- 
clude competent office personnel; suf- 
ficient number of salesmen for whole- 
sale coverage; and an adequate retail 
sales service. We expect him to know 
our line, our operations, our method 
of doing business, our problems and 
our objectives. 

We expect him to know his market, 
and to keep us fully informed about 
what goes on including what our 
competitors are doing; and also to 
send us complete market analysis 
when requested. 

4. We expect our broker to maintain 
both wholesale and retail distribution 
of our products in his territory with 
emphasis on retail distribution in his 
entire territory, not just his metro- 
politan market. 

5. We expect our broker to get our 
products on the retailer’s shelf, to 
see that they are properly displayed, 
properly priced, etc. 

6. We expect him to initiate and super- 
vise promotions of our products at 
both wholesale and retail levels. 

7. We expece him to properly supervise 
our warehouse stocks in order to min- 
imize the carrying of excessive stocks 
and at the same time avoiding out-of- 
stock situations. 

8. Since many of our products are in 
competition with multiple line prod- 
ucts marketed by the direct salesmen 
of manufacturers, we must, therefore, 
get from our broker, a merchandis- 
ing service equalling the services of 
the manufacturers’ own salesmen. 


A point raised by nearly all the manu- 
facturers is that brokers generally are 
not doing an adequate job of contacting 
the large retail stores in the rural areas. 
The store manager of affiliated groups 
orders his requirements from a cost book. 
He is not fully aware of promotions and 
new lines which are available, and as a 
result the broker has no assurance he 
will order the lines which he represents. 
The speaker suggested the brokers use 
combination salesmen in rural areas in- 
stead of calling on the wholesale trade 
only. These combination men spend most 
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of their time at the retail level and at 
the end of the week turn their retail 
orders over to the wholesalers for ship- 
ment. 


PAUL S. WILLIS, President 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
New York, N. Y. 


SPEAKING FOR FOOD CHAINS 


Summary of an Address by 
JOHN A. LOGAN 


President 
National Association of Food Chains 


A subject of primary importance is the 
advance preparation upon the part of the 
broker before an item is presented to a 
food chain buyer. It is especially de- 
sirable that the broker be well posted on 
the prices at which their commodities are 
being sold in all retail outlets in the ter- 
ritory. This means the lowest price, and 
it also means all other prices. That helps 
the retailer merchandise the product. We 
are told that some brokers are inclined 
to feel that their product has an ad- 
vantage if it is advertised and sold at 
lower and lower prices regardless of the 
retailer’s margin. Food chain merchan- 
disers are human. When the margin 
gets too low, their interest for their 
heaviest merchandising guns naturally 
tends to turn elsewhere. 


On each and every commodity handled 
by a broker he should have an intimate 
knowledge of the product and the mar- 
ket. He should be more concerned with 
local market conditions than with na- 
tional. At his fingertips should be such 
specific information as discounts, adver- 
tising cooperation and other promotional 
support, package weights, freight rates 
and all other information in which your 
experience indicates a buyer is inter- 
ested. The broker should not have to 
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thumb through a briefcase or call back 
with such pertinent and essential infor- 
mation. 


KNOW RETAILING 


There is a rather strong feeling among 
a sizable percentage of food chain execu- 
tives responding that many brokers do 
not know enough about food retailing. 
One point of view which may be of inter- 
est to you in analyzing your effectiveness 
is that brokers generally are personal 
salesmen, whereas food is sold at retail 
by self-service; therefore, the broker has 
to experience a sort of metamorphosis to 
put himself in the position of the re- 
tailer. The more completely he under- 
stands retailing and the problems, prac- 
tices, and procedure in the retail stores 
the better he will serve his principal, 
and also the retailer and therefore him- 
self. 


DEALER SERVICE 

Most of the food chains responding 
feel that it is helpful to them for brokers 
to perform dealer service work at the 
store level under certain circumstances. 
These include a demonstration of a prod- 
uct handled by the broker, especially 
where there are coupons involved; when 
a new store is being stocked; when a new 
item is being stocked; and when the mer- 
chandise requires close attention for con- 
trol of freshness. 

Brokers know that most staples are 
bought regularly and that mail or phone 
contact saves time and expense—for the 
broker and the buyer. There is still a 
great deal of room for improvement. For 
example a grocery buyer in one food 
chain company interviewed an average 
of 207 salesmen per week during the 
course of a study. This, of course, is in 
addition to his other work! 

Food chain buyers seem to be divided 
as to whether brokers generally have 
too many lines of merchandise. But the 
consensus seems to be that the more 
effective broker tends to analyze his lines 
carefully and boil offerings down to a 
number he can do justice to. Chain food 
buyers generally seem to feel that it is 
helpful to them and, consequently, to 
brokers if the broker has’ a number of 
closely related items. This gives the 
broker a better understanding of the re- 
tail market, permits a quicker survey of 
stockroom records, enables him to cover 
more items with the same buyer and par- 
ticularly, places him in better position 
to present tie-in plans such as demon- 
strations, display and advertising fea- 
tures. 

On the other hand, some food chain 
buyers say they have found it advan- 
tageous for a broker to handle unrelated 
items. So, it becomes again a question 
of the local market, the merchandising 
policies and practices—and preferences 
of your customers. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


More reliable service on shipments, 
particularly avoiding out-of-stocks. Fre- 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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The 
EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Domestic—Export— Weather proof 


Phone: | Wagner’s Point 
CUrtis 7-0270 BALTIMORE 26, MD. 
RENNEBURG 


Wender Line 


Two of the Many for the Canner 


Roto-Flo Washer—Continuous washer for corn, 
limas, peas or similar food products. 3 washes with 
2 water changes turn out a cleaner, brighter and 
better product. (right) 


Cooker & Cooler—Fast cooking and cooling of 
canned products. Even production flow—accurate 
cooking temperatures — cans continuously rotated 
with 100% exposure of all surfaces for quick heat 
transfer. (left) 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. + satrimone 2 


PIONEERS IN PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 75 YEARS -- KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
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W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


ELMER N. FUNKHOUSER, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


C. K. WILSON, Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
San Jose, Calif. 


47th Annual Meeting 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 24, 1954 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, held 
in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Sunday morning, January 24, was 
called to order promptly at 10:30 by 
Association President Hal Johnston of 
the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp- 
oration, Rochester, New York. 

Secretary W. D. Lewis reported suf- 
ficient members present and proxies in 
hand to conduct the Association’s busi- 
ness, and therefore, a roll call and a 
reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting were dispensed with. The Presi- 
dent’s report, and that of the Secretary, 
had been mailed to members, however, 
each commented briefly on the work of 
the year. 


In June of last year the Association 
offices were moved from Battle Creek, 
Michigan to the Washington, D. C. area 
and suitable quarters were located in the 
suburban area of Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land. The address of the office is at 4602 
Stanford Street, Chevy Chase, but for 
convenience may be addressed to P. O. 
Box 5926, Washington 14, D. C. 


Mr. Lewis reported that there are now 
214 member firms in the Association, an 
increase of 6 over the 208 members as of 
March 1, 1953. There were 142 exhibitors 
in the 1954 Show, using 102,000 square 
feet of floor space. 
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Mr. E. N. Funkhouser explained an 
employes’ retirement plan, upon which 
much work had been done, and which was 
enthusiastically approved by the mem- 
bership. 


THE ELECTION 


J. C. Whetzel, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, brought in a report 
ealling for the election of Elmer N. 
Funkhouser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, to 
the Presidency succeeding Mr. Johnston, 
who becomes an Ex-Officio member of 
the Board; C. K. Wilson of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, California, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


New Directors elected are: Harry A. 
Miller, Burt Machine Company, Balti- 
more; and John C. Swift, White Cap 
Company, Chicago; succeeding Frank S. 
Langsenkamp, Jr., F. H. Langsenkamp 
Company; and Mr. Wilson, who moved 
into the Vice-Presidency. 


Directors continuing in office include: 
A. Bryan Clark, Associated Seed Grow- 
ers, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut; John 
Dingee, Crown Can Division, Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Philadelphia; 
Robert A. Sindall, Jr., A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore; and A. C. 
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Staley, Jr., American Can Company, New 
York. 


Immediately following adjournment of 
the Meeting the new Board of Directors 
met and reappointed W. D. Lewis, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Publicity Chairman John Dingee had 
prepared a large billboard on which were 
assembled tearsheets of publicity re- 
ceived in connection with the Convention 
and the Machinery and Supplies Exhibit. 
Once again “The Canning Trade” was 
most prominent in the display, and is 
most happy to have served the industry 
and the Association in this respect. 


The Final report of registration 
showed an increase of better than 65 per- 
cent, as compared with the 1952 figures 
for the last Atlantic City Exhibit. In 
calculating this increase, the 2350 repre- 
sentatives of C.M.&S.A, member-firms 
were not included. Exclusive of C.M.& 
S.A. personnel the total registration 
reached 5768 persons, divided by groups 
as follows: Canners, 2348; Canadian 
Canners, 41; Pickle Packers, 196; Pre- 
servers, 127; Frozen Foods, 189; Food 
Manufacturers, 708; Press, 185; Food 
Retailers, 132; N.C.A. Staff, 43; Over- 
seas, 14; Government & Educational, 
152; Guests, 1633; Total, 5768. Add 
C.M.&S.A., 2350; for a Grand Total of 
8118. 
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YOUNG GUARD MEETING 


The Annual Board of Directors Dinner 
and Meeting of the Young Guard Society 
was held in the Club Room of the Tray- 
more Hotel on Sunday night, January 24, 
at which time the following officers were 
elected: Reid Jensen, Varney Canning, 
Inc., Roy, Utah, President, succeeding 
George A. Schanbacher, H. S. Crocker 
Company, Chicago; Robert L. Eirich, H. 
S. Crocker Company, Baltimore, 1st Vice- 
President; Ed Raley, Raley Brothers, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; Robert W. Mairs, Winter Garden 
Citrus Products Cooperative, Winter 
Garden, Florida, Treasurer; Arthur J. 
Judge, “The Canning Trade”, Baltimore, 
Recording Secretary; and Herb Shek, 
associated with Mr. Eirich, continues as 
Secretary. 


Continental Can Company’s former 
Customer Plant Layout Department, and 
the functions of Customer Runway Engi- 
neering have been consolidated into a 
Customer Engineering Department, un- 
der the management of J. N. Vincent, 
who was formerly Administrative Agsist- 
ant to the General Manager of the Can- 
nery Equipment Service Department and 
Manager of the Customer Plant Layout 
Department. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s main offices 
in New York City. 


H. R. Baxter, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Donner Corporation, a 
private investment advisory company, 
has been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Can Corporation, 
Donald C, Lillis, Board Chairman, has 
announeed, 


i’. Ridgely Todd, who has been active 
‘sa vegetable grower on his own farm at 
Sparrows Point, Maryland since 1926, 
vien he completed the Vegetable Culture 
‘course offered by the University of 
‘aryland, and long active in state and 

sunty farm bureau organizations, has 
een appointed Director of Farms for 
‘ohn H. Dulany & Son, and will be in 
‘narge of the farms which are operated 
y the firm in Maryland and Virginia. At 
resent the company operates 8 farms 
cated near the Dulany canning plant 
at Fruitland, Maryland, and 25 farms 
which are near the company’s freezing 
nlant at Exmore, Virginia. 
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1954 TOMATO QUEEN CROWNED 
The bathing suit and shoes were red 


and .. oh well, it just made those wit- 
nessing the ceremony think of “toma- 
toes”. And that’s CMI’s Hal Jaeger set- 
ting the crown. He’s thinking of tomatoes 
too, and being a farmer as well as an 
advertising man, probably realizes the 
“Crown Set” are the best. And, oh yes, 
the girl . . . Miss Dee Drummond, who 
will reign as “Tomato Queen of 1954” dur- 
ing observance of National Tomato Week 
(Feb. 7-13). Ceremony took place at the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, January 
25, following First Annual Convention of 
Tomato Council, Inc. an organization 
formed to promote greater consumer ac- 
ceptance of canned tomatoes. 


F. E. Glotfelty and R. G. Ruark have 
been elected Vice-Presidents of the Corn 
Preducts Refining Company. Mr. Glot- 
felty, who was also made a Director, 
joined the company in 1920, serving in 
many executive positions, and in 1952 
was appointed Executive Assistant to 
President Dr. E. W. Reid. He will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in the 
Chicago office. Mr. Ruark joined the 
company in 1944 as Director of Sales 
Research for the Chemical Division, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. In 1948 he 
was named Assistant General Manager 
of the Chemical Division in the Argo, 
Illinois plant, and in 1952 he was also 
appointed Executive Assistant to Dr. 
Reid. 


FOODS ON THE AIR 


The following firms have taken or re- 
newed time on WCBS Radio: 


Wyler Soups will sponsor the 9:00 
A. M. News Wednesday and Friday for 
52 weeks beginning February 3. 


Burnham & Morrill Beans has renewed 
for participation in the “John Henry 
Faulk Show” for 13 weeks starting Jan- 
uary 25. 


General Foods, Birds-Eye Beef Pie will 
participate in the “John Henry Faulk 
Show” Monday through Friday for 26 
weeks beginning January 25. 


Comstock Canning Corporation has 
purchased for all its products, a series 
of 2:45 P. M. Monday and 12 Noon 
Thursday announcements on WCBS-TV 
(Channel 2 New York) which will run for 
13 weeks. 


At a recent meeting of the Syracuse 
Food Brokers Association the following 
officers were elected for 1954: James F. 
Spencer, Sun Brokerage Company, Presi- 
dent; John R. Ralph, G. J. Ralph Com- 
pany, Vice-President; James F. Evans, 
Jr., Chavoustie, Hinman Company, Sec- 
retary; and William T. Zorn, William T. 
Zorn Company, Treasurer. The officers 
comprise the Board of Directors. 


R. B. Thompson, Manager of Manu- 
facture for American Can Company’s At- 
lantic Division, and with Canco for 31 
years, has been appointed Assistant to 
General Manager of Manufacture G. W. 
Reese and will continue to make his 
headquarters in New York. 


A. de Genaro, formerly Assistant Man- 
ager of Manufacture for the Atlantic Di- 
vision, succeeds Mr. Thompson as Di- 
vision Manager. 


Mr. Genaro is being succeeded by J. C. 
Souhan, formerly Manager of the com- 
pany’s Hillside, New Jersey plant, and 
more recently an Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Manager of Manufacture. 


Thomas Roberts & Company, Philadel- 
phia canned food distributors, have 
moved into new offices at 5815 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 41, telephone LI 
8-7000. 
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Fleming Heads NAWGA 


Johnson to Succeed Toulme— Resolution 
Adopted on Robinson Patman Act 


Ned N. Fleming, President of the 
Fleming Company, Topeka, Kansas, was 
elected President of the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association at 
that organization’s 48th Annual Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, January 21. Mr. 
Fleming succeeds French Fox, President 
of Fox Grocery Company, Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania, who served two terms as 
President of NAWGA since 1952. A 
native Kansan, the 54 year old executive 
has spent a lifetime in the grocery busi- 
ness. The company he now heads owns 
no retail stores but services approxi- 
mately 600 independent retailers exclu- 
sively, and the company sales have in- 
creased more than 45 times in the past 
28 years. A Director of the contraversial 
Association of Independent Food Dealers 
of America, who seek to change the brok- 
erage provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, Mr. Fleming submitted his resigna- 
tion on his election to the Presidency of 
NAWGA. His resignation was accepted 
with regret, but with complete under- 
standing of his position, according to an 
announcement by AIFDA President 
James A. Slocum. 

Other Officers elected to serve with 
Mr. Fleming, are: Mr. Fox, as Ex- 
Officio; J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman 
Brothers, Inc., New York City, Treas- 


Mr. FLEMING 


Ned N. Fleming, President of the Flem- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, was elected 
President of the National - American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at that 
organization’s Annual Convention in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. Mr. Fleming has 
long been known for largest and most 
progressive wholesale grocery enterprises 
in the country. 
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urer; M. L. Toulme, Executive Vice- 
President; Ralph B. Johnson, Secretary; 
R. L. Treuenfels, Marketing Counsel. It 
should be noted that while Mr. Toulme 
was formally elected, he will retire as of 
March 1, and Mr. Johnson will step into 
the post of Executive Vice-President. At 
this writing the name of the new Secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Johnson, has not 
been announced. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


With the eyes of the entire food in- 
dustry on the Association, interested to 
know what this group would do about 
the difficult question of the Robinson- 
Patman Act—difficult because of the di- 
vergent views of the membership—the 
Resolutions Committee came up with the 
following, which is reproduced herewith, 
word for word: 


At the present time, due primarily to 
certain pending and/or proposed legisla- 
tion, the Robinson-Patman amendment 
to Section 2 of the Clayton Act is the 
subject of extended discussion. Widely 
divergent views concerning this legisla- 
tion exist among various segments of the 
industry and in certain cases differences 
of opinion exist even within the same 
segments. 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has, since its inception, en- 
dorsed and sponsored fair and equitable 
business and trade practices. In further- 
ance of this policy, the Association is on 
record as supporting the anti-discrimina- 
tion provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and the puropses for which it was 
enacted, namely, to equalize competitive 
opportunity in business. 


While many NAWGA members feel 
that the Robinson-Patman Act and, by 
that token, the independent wholesale 
grocer, will be seriously damaged by any 
change, there are many others who hold 
firmly to the opinion that Section 2(c), 
commonly called the “brokerage section”, 
as presently interpreted, is at cross-pur- 
poses with the over-all intent of the Act 
and tends to defeat, rather than encour- 
age, equal competitive opportunity. They 
advocate remedial legislation to correct 
it. 

Important as this difference of opinion 
may be, it should not be allowed to as- 
sume proportions which would over- 
shadow all other problems of the indus- 
try and detract from the many other 
equally important points on which there 
is harmony and agreement. 

In order to clarify the record and to 
avoid misunderstanding of NAWGA’s 
position, while at the same time recog- 
nizing and respecting wide and deep dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist in our 


own membership, The Board of this As- 
sociation hereby adopts the following 
resolution: 

RESOLVED, that National-Ameri- 
ean Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
wholeheartedly supports and endorses 
the anti-discrimination provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and opposes 
all legislation intended to weaken or 
destroy the purpose for which the law 
was enacted; and be it 


FURTHER RESOLVED, that in rec- 
ognition of differences of opinion pres- 
ently existing among the membership 
of this Association regarding the ne- 
cessity for legislation to amend Section 
2(c) of the Robinson-Patman Act, ac- 
tion relating to such proposed legisla- 
tion be left to the decision of indi- 
vidual members and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that mem- 
bers of all segments of the industry be 
encouraged to reconcile their differ- 
ences of opinion in a manner best cal- 
culated to benefit the entire food in- 
dustry and the consuming public. 

The Association also pledged itself “to 
continue its efforts to achieve uniformity 
between state and federal food laws and 
regulations; urged members and - all 
others in the industry to comply with 
proper and accurate descriptive labeling; 
expressed the opinion that it is to the 
best interests of the country, that food 
be exempt from all taxes; asked canners 
and other packers to take a realistic 
view of the increased costs involved in 
the purchase and use of private labels, 
by granting allowances which at least 
reflect the actual cost of the labels. 


Ralph B. Johnson, who has been Secre- 
tary of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association for the past 
four years has been named to succeed M. 
L. Toulme who retires as NAWGA’s Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President on March 1, 1954. 
The action naming Mr. Johnson to the 
top executive spot of the national trade 
group came at the Industry’s Annual Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, Jan- 
uary 19 to 22. 
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Preservers to Continue 
Research and Publicity 


Support Robinson Patman Act--Reelect Officers 


The National Preservers Association, 
meeting in Atlantic City in Annual Ses- 
sion January 22 and 23, voted unanimous 
support of continuing research and pub- 
licity projects. For the past several 
years this Association has sponsored and 
helped to pay for a great deal of re- 
search work on color retention in straw- 
berry preserves, Dr. Gordon McKinney 
and Mr. Chichester, both of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, and sev- 
eral others, have done accurate and help- 
ful work on this project. Like all re- 
search work, inclusive results are not im- 
mediate, but great strides have been 
made. As a result better strawberry 
preserves are being produced. 


The publicity program, under way now 
for more than a year, is under the di- 
rection of Paul H. Smucker, and T. W. 
Griggs, for the Association, with Ken 
Hamel of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company supplying the professional 
talent. Through their efforts in supply- 
ing recipes and feature stories to news- 


paper, magazine and radio food editors, 
preserves, jams and jellies have been 
brought to the attention of millions of 
housewives. 


SUPPORT ROBINSON-PATMAN 


The Executive Committee, by unani- 
mous vote, took a definite stand on the 
brokerage provision of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The Association is in favor 
of preserving the present and current 
provision of the Act with respect to brok- 
erage payments. The Committee report, 
presented to the membership, was en- 
thusiastically received. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Buell H. Bedford, of Bedford Products, 
Inc., Dundirk, New York, was reelected 
President for 1954. Mr. Bedford contin- 
ues with the same slate of officers as 
follows: Vice-Presidents — W. Kyrel 
Meschter, American Preserve Company; 
Paul H. Smucker, The J. M. Smucker 
Company; A. H. Blount, Teagarden Prod- 
ucts Company. Secretary-Treasurer — 


John C. Fosgate, Chester C. Fosgate 
Company. W. Lowe Walde continues as 
managing director. 


In his address, Mr. Bedford called at- 
tention to the excellent work of Dr. Mc- 
Kinney and Mr. Chichester in their study 
of color retention of strawberry pre- 
serves. With this kind of work and the 
excellent publicity program, strawberry 
preserves, he said, are bound to be even 
more popular with the consumer. But he 
minced no words in condemning the prac- 
tice of mixing culls with this better fruit 
just to provide a cheaper item for the 
grocer. “Here we are, a group of intelli- 
gent business men, spending our.money 
for research about how to make the best 
strawberry preserves, and then we turn 
our backs and buy unclassified straw- 
berries and sell them in competition with 
all of our good jellies and preserves of 
various flavors. We don’t do that with 
any other fruit we buy, why do it with 
strawberries . . . let’s let the right hand 
and the left hand get together. We can’t 
win without coordination.” 


The convention heard reports from the 
Association’s Publicity Committee and 
from Kenneth Hamel; reports from Dr. 
McKinney and Theodore Chichester on 
the color research work; a report on 
pectin standardization by L. Everett 
Meschter, an address on sugar quotas by 
Ernest H. Moore, and an addresss “Re- 
search Developments of Interest to Pre- 
servers” by Dr. K. A. Farrell, QM Food 
& Container Institute. 


. . at the present price of coal, 
this saving pays for scalder in a 
year. 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 
—YOUR BEST 
SCALDER BUY! 
HOW IT SAVES HOW IT PAYS 
@ Saves 80% of steam consumption @ Increases volume of pack .. . one 


to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 


“Jet Action’’ Water Curtain Spray 
in Sinclair-Scott Rod Washers 


New type, unique spray nozzles provide a continuous curtain 
of water with jet effect. This results in complete washing 
away of foreign matter without damaging the product. 
Many years of trouble-free service are assured through 
Sinclair-Scott’s drilled rings and locked rods construction. 


to comfort of peelers . . . provides 


greater efficiency. 


Conveyor readily lifts from hot 
water, eliminating loss of many 
cases product when filling or closing 
machine is down. 


Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 


@ Eliminates 1/3 water storage! @ Maintains highest possible quality. 
@ Saves cleaning time . . . easily 

slushed thoroughly by opening 24” @ Provides uniform scalding. 

door. 
© Less undesirable steam . . . adds @ Retains all pectin in tomatoes—rich- 


er color, higher quality. 

Contributes to sanitation . . . cor 
ners rounded . . . no accumulation 
of seeds or foreign particles. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO. 


F. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227-235 East South St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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Junior sieve 4‘ x 20" 

* Standard sieve 5‘ x 30” 

¢ Frame tubular design--easy 
to clean ¢ Variety of rod spacings 

* Precision-cut steel gears available 


For full details write or telephone . . . 


The SINCLAIR-SCOTT Company 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 


All-welded construction 
* Stainless steel hood rings 
and discharge collars 


6245 STATE ROAD - 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Little More Interest Noted — Tomato De- 
mand Remains Disappointing—Soft Under- 
tone In Peas—No Change In Beans—Corn 
Price Steady — Citrus Demand Strong — 
Heavy Shipments Of Peaches And Cocktail 
— Definite Improvement In Tuna — Some 
Withdrawals In Salmon—Sardine Offerings 
Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A little more in- 
terest was noted in the canned food mar- 
kets this week following the return of 
both buyers and sellers from the Atlantic 
City convention meetings. However, ac- 
tual trading was not large and there was 
little change in the price structure. The 
main consumer demand centered in 
canned fish where a tight supply trend 
was noted. There is no hope of early 
replacements and in some quarters it 
is felt that stronger prices are a cer- 
tainty. 

In some vegetable packs, stocks were 
proving to be heavier than anticipated 
earlier in the season. This applied es- 
pecially to corn, peas and beets and in 
some respects to tomatoes, although ac- 
tually the holdings of this vegetable in 
the East were not large. However, the 
absence of important demand is proving 
a disappointment at this time. 


THE OUTLOOK—Higher prices are 
held certain to develop later in the season 
in many fish packs, based entirely on the 
supply and demand picture. Prominently 
mentioned is tuna, Already there are no 
offerings of solid pack white meat in oil 
from Japan and the market here in 
wholesale quarters is entirely cleaned of 
the supply of this pack. Salmon is in bet- 
ter demand and there is also a broader 
movement of sardines. 

Traders hold that vegetables are not 
likely to get very far on the upside, but 
that there may be some price concessions 
later in a few of the important packs 
unless the movement picks up sharply 
over the next few weeks. Fruits are on 
the steady side with the main item at the 
moment the heavy shipments from the 
West Coast packing centers against con- 
tracts. While the supply of cling peaches 
unsold, is large, there is no sales pressure 
on the market. 


TOMATOES—Demand is far below ex- 
pectations here in the East. The surprise 
to many trade interests is the absence of 
sales pressure. In the East stocks are 
limited and the impression is that many 
buyers will soon be in the market for 
replacements. However in the Mid-west 
and on the West Coast stocks are held to 
be ample. Some of the delayed trade buy- 
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ing in this area may be attributed to de- 
livery uncertainties and many buyers 
feel that the best thing to do is to wait 
until there is a settlement of this labor 
dispute. : 


Canner asking prices, F.0.B. Tri State 
area were on the basis of $1.25 for 2s, 
$1.15 for 303s, and around $6.50 for 10s, 
for standards f.o.b. For 2%s Mid-west 
canners were asking $1.90 to $2.00 for 
standards and on the West Coast buyers 
could pickup 10s, standards at $6.25. All 
were per doz. f.o.b. 


PEAS—Actually there was no change 
in the general price position. However, 
the trade was showing some concern over 
the stock holdings and the belief that 
there may follow concessions unless de- 
mand picks up sharply over the balance 
of the season. 


“On the basis of 303s, extra standard 2 
sieve Alaskas were offered at $1.50, 3 
sieves at $1.40 and 4 sieves $1.35. For 
standard 4 sieves the market was $1.25. 
Wisconsin and New York State canners 
maintained their price schedules on the 
basis of previous reports. 


SNAP BEANS—While the canner sup- 
ply situation remains tight and the spot 
offerings limited, there was no change in 
the general selling level. Some traders 
felt that canners held quite a total al- 
ready sold and waiting shipment and that 
these stocks would meet a good share of 
the trade requirements. Standard cut 
greens were priced, spot, at $1.25 and 
extra standard cut wax $1.40, per doz., 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery. 


CORN—From a price standpoint the 
market was steady. However, as to sup- 
ply, the feeling was one of unsettlement. 
Stocks are considered ample with the 
necessity of a good consumer movement 
between now and the next pack to pre- 
vent a heavy carryover. 


In the East the market was stabilized 
around $1.15 to $1.20 for standard whole 
kernel golden and $1.05 to $1.10 for 
crushed. Mid-west canner offerings were 
at $1.05 to $1.10 for 303s. 


SPANISH PIMIENTOS — These im- 
ports continued to attract attention prin- 
cipally from the shortage of the offer- 
ings from Georgia. There is a fairly good 
demand. Sellers were asking $1.20 for 
4 oz., ex-warehouse, New York and for 
early arrival from shipping points $1.90 
for 7 oz. and $3.35 for 15 oz. also ex- 
warehouse here. 


CITRUS JUICES — Fractional price 
declines were noted in some packs, but 
there was decided steadiness in orange 
juice, both the sweetened and the un- 
sweetened. Canners were competing ac- 
tively with concentrators for fruit and 
paying full market prices, 


THE CANNING TRADE: 


On orange juice, the market appeared 
very steady at $1.05 to $1.10 for 2s, $2.35 
to $2.45 for 46 oz. and $5.10 to $5.30 for 
10s. Blended juices were 92% cents, 
$2.02% and $4.35 respectively with 
grapefruit juice 82%c, $1.75 and $3.80. 
All were per doz. f.o.b. cannery. No 
change was announced in the segment 
group, with fancy in light syrup at $1.45 
and choice at $1.30, f.o.b. for 303s. 

There continued to be a good demand 
and while the pack was large, canner 
movement is being maintained at a good 
rate. 


PEACHES — While there has _ been 
some improvement in the demand from 
various market quarters, packers report 
new business moderate. The main feature 
is the heavy canner shipments against 
existing contracts and the belief that 
there will continue to be such a move- 
ment on the idea that early season book- 
ings for third quarter delivery were 
heavy. The asking price on choice clings, 
2's, halves, was $2.50, with a little 
offered here and there at $2.45 per doz., 
f.o.b. cannery. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Here also the 
canner movement is quite heavy in the 
way of shipments against existing con- 
tracts. Most sellers will not shade $3.30 
per doz., for choice 2%s, f.o.b. cannery, 
At the moment the idea is that the carry- 
over in the new season may be smaller 
than estimated, especially if the present 
shipment rate is continued through the 
balance of the Winter. 


TUNA FISH — West Coast offerings ~ 
are quite light and there is a definite ~ 
improvement in buying orders reaching ~ 


that center in the way of trying to obtain 
stocks for. replacements. Most of the 
small offerings, as to packer and seller 
average from $15.00 to $17.25 per case, 
the latter also including a 50 cents ad- 
vertising allowance, for these nationally 
advertised brands. Light meat, was 
quoted from $14.00 to $16.00 per case. 
The main item of interest was Japa- 
nese tuna. No white or light meat offer- 


ings for shipment from that country | 


were noted in oil. White meat in brine 
on spot was around $14.00 to $14.50 per 
case with light meat at $11.00 per case. 


There is no help being given the market | 


from offerings of Bonito, with reports 
from Peru of an unusually light pack. 
The current spot market on this fish, 
solid pack in oil was around $9.00 per 
case halves, ex-warehouse, New York. 


SALMON — This was another item © 


where 
smaller. 


the offerings were becoming 
Some sellers of pink salmon 


withdrew on both 1s and halves. West | 


Coast factors are shipping freely against 
contracts and there is no sales pressure 
at this time. Alaska reds were quoied 
from $27.00 to $28.00 per case for 1s tall 
and $17.00 for halves. 
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were $20.00 for 1s tall and $12.00 for 
halves, f.o.b. West Coast. 


SARDINES — Maine canner holdings 
are quite small and the offerings from 
these stocks light. Apparently the feel- 

2 ing is that a better price level will be in 
all markets by the time the Spring season 
is underway. Consigned stocks in out- 
side markets are also limited. The offer- 
ings appearing here are held at $8.00 
per case, for keyless quarters, Maine and 
there were some sellers who would not 

consider less than $8.50 for these packs, 

f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Noticeable Improvement In Business Activity 
—Sudden Interest In Tomatoes, Juice Re- 
mains Weak—Corn Prices Not Holding— 
Beets And Carrots Shaky — Fancy Beans 
Extremely Tight, Ready Sellers Of Standards 
—Kraut Promotion Starts This Week—Very 
Little Applesauce Offered—Heavy Replace- 
ment of Citrus—Fish Strong—Fruit Firm. 


, By “Midwest” 
P Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There was a no- 
ticeable improvement in business activity 
_ this past week as the trade here are be- 


ginning to show some signs of life. The 
interesting point of the week was the 
sudden interest in tomatoes as sales and 
interest were at the highest level in some 
months and it’s quite apparent there are 
not as many standards unsold in the Mid- 
west as had been thought. The recent 
hike in salmon prices has also brought 
renewed interest on the part of most 
buyers and it’s beginning to look like this 
market could tighten up considerably 
as supplies are anything but plentiful. 
Tuna and sardines along with most fruit 
items continue strong and distributors 
here are having difficulties locating the 
kind and quantities of merchandise they 
need. On the other hand, corn prices are 
showing signs of more weakness which is 
difficult to understand as some of the ex- 
perts are now predicting less than one 
million cases will be carried over into the 
new pack, Beets and carrots are also on 
the shaky side although lower prices are 
not moving any more goods than had 
been the case. 


TOMATOES — Having been on the 
slighted side for so long the current in- 
terest in tomatoes came as a surprise. 
Most of the business done here last week 
covered standards in 303 tins on the basis 
of $1.25. However, distributors found 
that many canners recently trying to sell 


standards are now sold up on this size 
although so far prices have not moved 
up. Lower priced offerings on standard 
tens are also restricted now and most 
canners with goods to sell are holding 
at $6.75 to $7.00. The market on extra 
standards continues to vary to a con- 
siderable degree as does the quality of 
goods offered. Local canners did not 
have the type of raw stock with which to 
work last year as they did the year be- 
fore and the results are starting to show 
now. Prices range anywhere from $1.40 
to $1.65 for 2s depending entirely upon 
seller and quality. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato juice 
is not enjoying the same interest as 
tomatoes and prices are somewhat weak. 
It’s no trick to buy fancy juice at $2.15 
for 46 oz. and some quotations are even 
lower. Fancy 2s range from $1.00 to 
$1.15 from local sources. Catsup is 
maintaining its position and has been 
the strong point in the tomato picture 
for some time. Fancy 14 oz. is quoted at 
$1.65 to $1.75 while extra standard is 
selling at $1.45 to $1.55 with prices ex- 
pected to move higher before too long. 


CORN—Corn seems to be moving well 
at retail levels in the Chicago market but 
prices are just not holding. Fancy 303s 
can be bought for $1.32% for cream style 


GET FULL 
DETAILS! 


_ A dewatering reel for use in fluming or 
water conveying systems, designed to be 


= 
Q 


== 
Crosse & § 
Blackwell | 


A compact unit of high capacity, accu- 


self-cleaning so that refuse does not col- 

lect between the rods... incorporating 

a modified rod design to eliminate the carryover of con- 
d veying water, it also accomplishes the purpose of additional 
er cleaning of the product being handled. 
r 


racy of grade, minimum of space and 
cost, that can be easily 
washed or cleaned 
after each day’s run, 
because of its con. 
struction and size . . . solving the pro- 
blem many canners encounter with the 
reel type grader . . . screens can be 
changed in five to ten minutes without 
lifting them over. 


RLIN - WISCONSIN 
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LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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down from previous levels despite can- 
ners insistance that fancy corn will be 
short before the new pack is available. 
A recent report indicating a carryover 
of less than one million cases would in- 
dicate they are right but, at the 
moment, such facts haven’t had the 
bullish effect on the market expected. 
Standard cream style is selling at $1.00 
to $1.05 for 303s but the quality of many 
offerings leaves something to be desired. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Here is an- 
other case where prices have been shaky 
for some time and efforts to stabilize 
this market have not been successful. 
One of the large Wisconsin factors re- 
cently reduced beet prices to $.90 on 303 
tins of diced, cut and shoestring. Fancy 
sliced are quoted at $1.10 for 303s and 
$5.75 for tens. Carrots are likewise un- 
der pressure and prices vary. Last sales 
reported here were on the basis of $1.15 
for 303 diced and $5.75 for tens. Price 
cutting has not changed the trade’s 
policy of routine buying. 


BEANS—Fancy beans, both cut and 
whole, grow tighter by the day and what 
few fancy 3 sieve cuts in 303 tins are 
still available are firmly held at $1.90 
and tens cannot be found. Fancy whole 
beans in 3038s are listed at $2.75 for 1 
sieve, $2.50 for 2 sieve and $2.25 for 3 
sieve but little if anything is offered. 
Standard cuts are not doing so well and 
canners are ready sellers at $1.25 for 
303s and $6.50 for tens. Blue Lake beans 
are completely gone and the trade have 
given up any hope of locating much 
needed supplies until the new pack be- 
gins next summer, 


KRAUT—This week will mark the be- 
ginning of the big promotion on kraut 
with canners expecting excellent results 
in view of anticipated cooperation on 
the part of distributors and others. 
Fancy kraut is selling well at $1.02% 
for 303s, $1.12% for 2s, $1.40 for 2%s 
and $4.75 for tens although lower priced 
offerings are available on lots where the 
quality is questionable. 


APPLESAUCE—Very little is offered 
here, particularly in tens, and prices are 
strong. Some shipments are still com- 
ing into this market on the basis of $1.90 
for fancy 303s out of New York with 
tens at $10.00 but these prices will 
shortly be advanced to $1.95 and $10.50 
if they are not already at this level. 
Movement of sauce has been good and 
unsold stocks are expected to be com- 
pletely sold up before the new pack is 
available. 


CITRUS — Production figures. in 
Florida have taken a sharp upturn since 
the can strike ended although total sup- 
plies of orange are still expected to be 
insufficient as compared to anticipated 
demand. Replacement buying has been 
on the heavy side and shipments have 
been good. However, grapefruit juice is 
a little easier and is now offered at $1.75 
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to $1.85 for 46 oz. while blended and 
orange are unchanged at $2.10 and $2.45 
to $2.50. 


CANNED FISH—Market strong all 
down the line with current interest cen- 
tered on tuna and salmon. Recent price 
increases on salmon have stimulated in- 
terest here as the trade are beginning to 
realize supplies are not what they should 
be if salmon moves in anything like a 
normal manner. If the current promo- 
tional campaign brings the results ex- 
pected supplies could quickly disappear 
as stocks in distributor’s hands are at a 
minimum, 


CANNED FRUIT—Firmness is the 
keynote here with the only possible ques- 
tion mark being 2% cling peaches. All 
other sizes appear to be in good position. 
Most canners are holding 2% fancy 
grade at $2.80 and choice at $2.50. Cock- 
tail is in excellent position and prices 
are firm at $3.30 for 2% choice and $3.45 
for fancy although these prices are ex- 
pected to move upward very shortly. 
Tens are neither quoted or offered. Bart- 
lett pears are cleaning up nicely and the 
trade are having difficulty locating the 
counts and grades desired. Prices are 
firm at $3.80 for 2% fancy and $3.45 to 
$3.50 for choice. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Harvested Tonnage Below 1952 — Fruit 
Market Continues Fairly Active—Applesauce 
About Gone—Spinach Stocks Larger Than 
Anticipated — Tomato Situation Mixed — 
Fresh Asparagus Reaches Market— 
Fish Active. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 4, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Most of the can- 
ners and brokers from California and 
the West Coast who attended the recent 
conventions in Atlantic City have re- 
turned or are scheduled to be home with- 
in the week. The general report seems 
to be that nothing transpired there to 
greatly alter present price structures or 
demand. Some added business was 
booked as the result of principals getting 
together, but this ran along lines con- 
sidered quite normal. 


CROP PRODUCTION—Hand in hand 
‘with the general release of pack figures 
for 1953 from all branches of the can- 
ning industry has come the annual sum- 
mary of the California fruit and nut crop 
by the California Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service. This sets forth the 
fact that growers harvested a total of 
6,636,300 tons of major fruits and nuts 
with an estimated value to growers of 
$439,784,000. This tonnage was harvested 
from about 1,323,500 acres. This was 
about 4 per cent less than the tonnage 
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of 1952, but the value to growers a litile 
less than 2 per cent smaller. Gains in 
tonnage were made by apricots, oranges, 
grapefruit, clingstone peaches, plums | 
and late pears. Increased returns were 
generally in keeping with lesser volumes 
for sale. Oranges, peaches, plums and § 
prunes gave growers considerable lower 
return per unit. Production of fruits in 
which canners are especially interested 
was follows: Apples, 7,215,000 
bushels, against 9,200,000 bushels in 
1952; apricots, 226,000 tons, against 158,- 
000; cherries, 27,000 tons against 39,500; 
clingstone peaches, 542,000 tons, against 
459,000; freestone peaches, 254,000 tons 5 
against 270,000; Bartlet pears, 244,000 
tons against 349,000, and olives, 30,000 
tons against 57,000. 


An interesting feature of the report is 
the estimated average return to grower 
for canning fruit at the growers’ first 
delivery points. These are: Apples, $1.45 
per bushel, apricots $94.00 per ton, cher- 
ries $258 per ton, figs $100, grapes $52, 
cling peaches $54.70, freestone peaches 
$49, Bartlett pears $67, other pears $65, 
and plums $55. 


FRUIT—The California canned fruit 
market continues fairly active, with few 
price changes since the opening of the 
year. There have been numerous inquir- ; 
ies of late for choice fruit cocktail, with | 
quite a few canners sold out on this item, © 
Indications are that almost everything in [ 
the line of fruit cocktail will be sold out 7 
before the new season about six months 
from now. Standard cling peaches are & 
coming in for increased attention, with 
No. 2% halves moving at $2.30-$2.35 and 5 
sliced 5 cents a dozen higher. There is 
still talk of higher prices being consid- | 
ered on most items in the Bartlett pear 
list, but no definite action is being taken. 
Some standard apricots have moved of 
late at $2.40 for No. 2%s and $9.25 for } 
No. 10s. 


APPLESAUCE — Applesauce is_ in 
short supply, with few canners having | 
any to offer. At least one canner is offer- | 
ing No. 303 choice at $1.65, but it is 
noted that this pack is from fruit pur- 
chased in the Pacific Northwest and from 
imported stock. Some canners have had & 
to prorate deliveries on some items. 


SPINACH—California stocks of spin- 
ach still in first hands, both sold and un- 
sold, are rather larger than many in the 
trade had anticipated, but prices seem to 
be well maintained, Canning operations ' 
will be under way on Spring crop within 
60 days and operating costs, promise to 
be no lower than last year. A _ steady 
day-by-day business seems to be done at 
$1.15 for No. 2 fancy, $1.40 for No. 2% | 
and $4.50 for No. 10, with featured | 
brands at the usual advance. k 


i 


TOMATOES—Fancy tomatoes ar 
good shape from a sales and statis’ ical 
standpoint and catsup is a bit steadier 7 
than in recent weeks. Tomato juice shows | 
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«onsiderable weakness with large hold- 


es unsold. Standards are also on the 
weak side, according to those who at- 
iended the recent trade conventions. No. 
303 standards, which opened with many 
lust fall at $1.25, are now available quite 
generally at $1.15. 


ASPARAGUS — Warmer weather is 
ringing asparagus on with a rush and 
the fresh article is now available in some 
of the larger markets. Hearings are 
being held on a proposed marketing order 
for the handling of both fresh and proc- 
essing asparagus. Canners are giving 
attention to this and to prices to be paid 
growers for the forthcoming crop. Un- 
sold stocks of 1953 pack are dwindling 
fast at prices in effect since last sum- 
mer and any carryover into the new 
season will be negligible. 


FISH—The canned fish market is quite 
active, with prices in most lines higher 
than in a long time. Sales of Alaska red 
salmon are heavier than in recent months 
and prices in some instances have been 
advanced. For strictly fancy stock there 
are many sales reported at $28.00 for No. 
1.talls and $18.00 for halves, but much of 
the activity of late has been centered on 
pinks. Some who had been offering this 
fish at $18.00 for No. 1 talls have ad- 
vanced to $18.50, but many sales are 
being made at $19.00. Chum salmon has 
also advanced, with many sales now 
being reported at $15.00, against a $14.00 
price but a short time ago. Tuna is also 
moving actively at the new price levels. 
This despite a Califronia pack of 8,230,- 
351 cases for 1953, against 8,043,566 
eases for 1952 and 7,440,257 cases for 
1951. 
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SPEAKING FOR FOOD CHAINS 
(Continued from Page 52) 


quently this is a traffic problem on Le.l. 
shipments, which it is the responsibility 
of the broker and his principal to correct. 
The broker should be promptly notified 
of shipments and should follow them 
through. 

Brokers should have more advance in- 
formation from their principals on deals, 
advertising programs, ete. so as to per- 
mit better retailer tie-ins. 

Brokers should be encouraged by their 
principals to accept and present offers, 
and by so doing they can render a more 
intelligent service both to their principals 
and the buyer. This also applies to buyer 
criticisms which should be frankly for- 
warded to principals. 

Manufacturers should not expect more 
“miracles” from a broker than they could 
expect from a direct sales representative. 

Competent office personnel for the 
broker is important. Frequently the 
office is not able to answer questions on 
prices, terms, delivery, ete. when the 

voker is out. 

‘he nub of all these suggestions was 
‘pressed by an executive of one food 
‘hain who said, “All three—the princi- 

the broker and the food chain— 
ild ‘think retail’ because the con- 
er has the final vote.” 


PEAKING FOR WHOLESALERS 
Summary of an Address by 


HAROLD O. SMITH, JR. 
cutive Vice-President, United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 


general wholesalers report satis- 
‘ory broker relationship but point out 
«! this relationship can and should be 
finitely improved. In other words, 
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there is a sizeable amount of unfinished 
business remaining between the whole- 
saler and the broker. 

By all odds; the greatest complaint the 
wholesale grocer has against broker and 
principal is their selling direct to selected 
retailer customers of the wholesaler at 
the same prices as they sell to the 
wholesaler. 

This enables the selected retailers to 
undermine the prices and the business 
of competing retail customers of the 
wholesaler and hence the practice grad- 
ually undermines, limits and destroys the 
business of the wholesaler. 

In many markets the broker is de- 
scribed as the toughest competitor the 
wholesaler has. 

I have heard it said that manufac- 
turers sell direct only in those cases 
where the wholesaler is falling down on 
the job. Whatever limited application 
this rule may have, I think that it is put 
forward for the most part as an alibi 
for an unfair and disruptive practice 
which should cease. 

I close my discussion of direct selling 
by quoting a wholesaler on a certain 
phase of the subject as follows: 

“Brokers are pressured by the manu- 
facturer for retail coverage. Many manu- 
facturers will not employ a broker who 
does not have thorough retail coverage 
of the local market. This retail coverage 
in my market is directed almost exclu- 
sively to cash and carry wholesale out- 
lets. 

“Such coverage costs money but in- 
stead of the cost being placed at the 
wholesale level, they are placed at the 
factory level, and as a result, at a higher 
figure. Service wholesalers have to pay 
this selling cost at the factory level, but 
they receive very little benefit. Such 
wholesalers must add to this cost their 
own selling cost which means that their 
purchases help pay the selling costs of 
their cash and carry competitors. 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 


NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 
ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 


VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 
CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 
Coast To Coast Service 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


“If this tendency continues, grocery 
wholesaling will finally become merely 
warehousing, with the entire responsibil- 
ity for sales resting on the broker and 
manufacturer.” 

Here are the things, as developed by 
my survey of wholesale grocer opinion 
that the broker should do and those he 
should not do. 


1. What the Broker Should Do in Sell- 
ing to the Wholesale Grocer. 


(a) The broker should be a source 
of wide information on market 
conditions, prices, available 
supplies and sales promotion 
ideas and plans. 
He should visit the wholesaler 
at specified regular intervals, 
check the wholesaler’s stock of 
the merchandise the broker is 
selling, and thus assure a con- 
tinuous supply of the merchan- 
dise in the wholesaler’s stock. 
The broker should keep a run- 
ning inventory of the items he 
sells to the wholesaler and 
where practical, a record of the 
wholesaler’s annual purchases 
of the broker’s merchandise for 
the purpose of yearly compari- 
sons. This would be very help- 
ful to the small wholesale 
grocer. 
(d) Where available and requested, 
the broker should furnish ware- 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—continued 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(a) 


house and pool car service for 
the wholesaler’s small quantity 
purchases, so as to give the 
wholesaler the benefit of car- 
load freight rates and prices. 
The broker should protest to 
his principal any of his prin- 
cipal’s deals that do not give 
proper consideration of the 
wholesaler’s inventory position 
at the time or that undertakes 
to camouflage a market de- 
cline as a promotional allow- 
ance without floor stock protec- 
tion. 

He should exert his utmost 
efforts to keep down the num- 
ber of special deals. 


The broker should afford help- 
ful advice on the introduction 
of new items. He should, how- 
ever, be sure of the new lines 
and of the manufacturer’s 
guarantees respecting such 
lines. 

He should be active in ironing 
out disputes, discrepancies and 
misunderstandings between the 
wholesaler and the manufac- 
turer. 


(i) He should give proper and 


prompt follow-up to both 
wholesaler and manufacturer 
on orders, complaints, claims 
and sales progress. 


2. What the Broker Should Not Do In 
Selling to the Wholesaler 


He should not, and his principal 
should not authorize him to, 
sell direct, to selected retail 
customers of the wholesaler, a 
subject I have already dis- 
cussed. 


The broker should not handle 
too many lines, thereby pre- 
venting his doing a good job 
on any one line. 

The broker should not offer 
warehouse service to individual 
retailers. 


He should not misrepresent the 
appearance of the goods, qual- 
ity, condition, terms, delivery 
schedules, freight rates or time 
of billing. 

The broker should not peddle 
information on the wholesaler’s 
purchases or on any other con- 
fidential matters, to the whole- 
saler’s competitors. 


3. What the Broker Should Do In 
Selling to Retailer Through the 
Wholesaler 


He should give the retailer full 
freedom to name the wholesale 
grocer through whom the order 
should come. This should be 
done without pressure or 
biased suggestion. 


(b) The broker should at all times 
protect the wholesaler’s price 
schedule and profit margins. 


4. What the Broker Should Not Do In 
Selling to the Retailer Through the 
Wholesaler 


(a) He should not quote the whole- 
saler’s cost to retailers. 


(b) He should not attempt to play 
one wholesale grocer against 
another, to get the retailer’s 
order. 


SPEAKING FOR INDEPENDENTS 
Summary of an Address by 


PATSY D’AGOSTINO 


Past President, National Association 
of Retail Grocers 


This brief statement is my opinion, 
based on actual experience and contact 
with the food industry since 1921; plus 
the findings from about 20 letters that I 
received after sending out a question- 
naire all over the country to the members 
of NARGUS on the value of Food 
Brokers. 


We in the food distributing business, 
chains, super market operators and 
wholesale grocers, of all types, depend 
on Mr. Broker to acquaint us with the 
quality of the item, the integrity of the 
packer and the merchandising and adver- 
tising preparations for the actual selling 
of the finished product to Mrs. Consumer, 


I am sorry to see, from time to time, 
a certain group in the food distributing 
field trying to underestimate the real 
value of the Food Broker. At this very 
moment there is a group trying to revise 
a certain part of the Robinson-Patman 
Law; which we all know was responsible 
in cleaning up the abuses existing before 
this law was enacted. The memory of 
the pink sheets in the years of 1934 and 
1936 is still vivid in my mind. 


Speaking for the sixty thousand inde- 
pendent members of NARGUS, I want to 
go on record right now, that no industry 
in this nation has operated more clean 
and efficient since this law was put on the 
Statute Books. The favored few who en- 
joyed secret and special rebates have also 
found that only through efficiency of 
operation can we make progress, be it 
in California or Maine. 


The Food Broker must continue to 
operate and serve our industry in -the 
future as he has in the past 18 years. 
That there is room for improvement no 
one will, or must, deny; but to say that 
a special group should receive brokerage 
direct, because of size or affiliation, is a 
fallacy and un-American. 
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U.S.D.A. PROPOSES INCREASE IN 
INSPECTION FEES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that consideration is being 
given to a proposed increase in inspec- 
tion fees and a revision of the sampling 
rates for processed fruits, vegetables, 
and related products. The current inspec- 
tion fees and sampling rates have been in 
effect since 1951. 

It is proposed that the minimum fee 
for the inspection of most items be 
changed from $6 to $8 for specified min- 
imum quantities and the fee for addi- 
tional quantities above this minimum be 
increased slightly. No change is proposed 
in the current fees for additional small 
lots inspected at one time or for addi- 
tional amounts on larger lots of canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables. It is 
proposed that the fee for sampling and 
inspection performed on an hourly basis 
be increased from $3.60 to $4 per hour. 

These increases are for the purpose of 
bringing the revenue from fees more 
nearly in line with the costs of perform- 
ing the service and are part of an over- 
all plan for placing the processed fruit 
and vegetable inspection service on a 
self-supporting basis. In conjunction 
with the proposed changes in these fees, 
comparable increases are being initiated 
in the charges for inspectors who are 
stationed at precessing plants under con- 
tinuous inspection and pack grading con- 
tracts. 

Interested persons have until February 
27, 1954, to submit views on the proposed 
revision in fees to the Chief, Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. Copies of the complete proposal 
may be obtained from that office. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
proposed revision of the U. S. Standards 
for Grades of Frozen Strawberries ap- 
pears in the Federal Register of January 
28, 1954, as a Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making. 

The revision would combine into one 
standard the Department’s present 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Straw- 
berries for Manufacturing and for Frozen 
Strawberries (not for manufacturing) 
which have been in effect since May 1, 
1949, 

In addition to the former grade desig- 
nations of U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy, 
U. S. Grade B or U. S. Choice, and Sub- 
standard, an additional grade U. S. Grade 
C or U. S. Standard has been incorpo- 
rated. The quality requirements, as in 
the previous standards, classify the prod- 
uct on the basis of color, defects, and 
character. 

Interested parties may send their 
views and comments on the proposed 
standards during the next 30 days to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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